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THE CAMPBELL PRINTING-PRESS AND MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY’S PRESSES 
AND MACHINERY. 

HIS company produces, principally, the different 
Ties of machinery coming under the head of 
cylinder presses. In its earlier day, it manufactured 
several rotary web-perfecting machines, which are still in 





be accepted, without cavil, that generally the cylinder 
presses of the different kinds as manufactured by the 
Messrs. Hoe & Co., have, in all their generic and essen- 
tial features, been pretty strictly copied by all other 
makers, except the Campbell Company. ‘The Campbell 
cylinder presses, however, are characterized by great 
originality, not only in their general outward design, but 
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successful existence’; but latterly it has given its attention 
more exclusively to the first mentioned class of machines. 


Anyone at all familiar with the American cylinder | 


printing-press will recognize the fact that, aside from the 
Campbell machines, the productions of pressmakers bear 
a very close external resemblance. It is none the less true 
that, internally and in all mechanical principles involved, 
they are still more closely related ; and it will doubtless 
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completely in the mechanism and _ principles 


Throughout the entire series of 


more 
employed in them. 
machines produced by this company, they seem to have 
departed in a most radical manner from the beaten paths 
pursued by the others. 

The founder of this company, Mr. Andrew Campbell 
(long since without any connection with it, however), 
seems to have boldly aimed, at the outset, at the solution 
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of mechanical difficulties appearing in the cylinder presses 
of his day, and which had, at that time, become to be 
scarcely recognized by the others, but which have since 
become disturbing elements, acknowledged by mechan- 
icians in this particular field to be of great importance in 
connection with the rapidity and accuracy required in 
modern printing. Sinée the present company severed its 
connection with Mr. Campbell, this same spirit of origi- 
nality has been pursued by them in even a more marked 
degree; and, in the many changes and improvements 
made in the old machines, as well as in the several entirely 
new styles of presses originated by them, they have 
succeeded in keeping still further away from the old 
forms, methods and principles employed, so nearly in 
common, by all the others. 

The first machine produced by Mr. Campbell —since 
remodeled and largely improved by the present owners — 
was what is well known throughout the United States as 
the Campbell ‘‘Country’’ press, of which there are now 
considerably over two thousand in successful use. Up to 
the time of Campbell’s conception as embodied in this 
machine — about 1857—there had been no attempt of 
any consequence to depart from the general form of 
cylinder machine known as the ‘‘ Napier’’ press, then 
built almost exclusively by Hoe & Co., except the substitu- 
tion, by Taylor, of the oscillating spur-gear upon the rack- 
pinion shaft, for the universal joint, theretofore exclusively 
used. ‘Taylor’s oscillating spur-gear, while it eliminated 
a portion of the defects that both he and Campbell 
recognized as inhering in the ‘Napier’? movement, 
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substituted something that overcame one difficulty by 
introducing another, not quite so important in its effects 
upon the correct working of the machine, but still 
unmechanical and objectionable to a considerable degree ; 
and his device was remedial as effecting only one factor in 
the whole ‘Napier’’ scheme, there remaining other 
defects of no small importance. In order to avoid the 
inequalities produced in the rotation of the vibrating rack- 
pinion shaft by the universal joint, he (Taylor), in this 
device, attempted to use a pair of spur-gears under such 
circumstances as required them at one time to act as bevel- 
gears, and at another as spur-gears, with a continually 
varying angle of the two axes; and mechanicians know 
that it was only because of the small angle through which 
the two axes were permitted to vary that this mechanical 
abnormality could work at all, while it constitutes, 
undoubtedly, a source of wear and disarrangement of the 
elements of the machine depending upon it, even at the 
comparatively small departure from the theoretical accu- 
racy involved in its use as applied. To overcome these 
objectionable features, Campbell conceived the idea 
embodied in the Campbell ‘‘Country’’ press, in which 
the rack-pinion shaft is revolved in fixed position in both 
directions, the rack-pinion engaging an ordinary (not end- 
less) rack secured to the under side of the bed. The 
alternating rotation of the rack-pinion shaft is imparted 


by means of a very ingeniously contrived gear-wheel of 


large diameter secured to the axis or shaft of the impres- 
sion cylinder. This wheel contains an internal and 
external spur segment of two considerably different diam- 
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eters, engaging, alternately, a second pinion, called the 
reversing pinion, secured to the outer end of the rack- 
pinion shaft, the transfer of the engagement of this 
reversing pinion from the external to the internal segments 
of this large cylinder wheel being secured by properly 
shaped epicycloidal guides engaging two studs, carrying 
rollers secured in the outer face of the pinion. The large 
cylinder gear also carries a continuous gear, into which 
a pinion upon the driving shaft meshes, giving motion to 
With this device, he also accomplished other 
very important results. The two segments of gear-teeth 
in the cylinder wheel being of different diameters, and 
being driven at a uniform rate by means of the driving- 
shaft, the external or small segment, when engaging the 
reversing pinion, being so proportioned, causes the rack- 
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pinion shaft, and with it the bed, to travel at the same 
velocity as the cylinder surface during the printing stroke, 
and causes the bed upon the return, or the non-printing 
stroke, to travel at a considerably increased velocity. By 
virtue of this feature, a much smaller diameter of impres- 
sion cylinder for a given sized form was used, because the 
impression surface of the cylinder occupied a considerably 
greater fraction of its circumference. The immense size 
of cylinder required in the one-revolution or drum cylinder 
form of the ‘* Napier’’ press was thus overcome. Another 
advantage of this system is, that as the effort to propel 
a cylinder press through the impression stroke while print- 
ing is much greater than through the non-printing stroke, 
and as the effort to propel the bed in the Campbell 
‘Country’? machine during the non-printing stroke 
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would be greater than during the printing stroke, if it 
were not printing, due to the greater velocity imparted to 
it, the one compensates for the other; and for a hand- 
power machine makes it very desirable, the effort required 
being about the same for either stroke. This scheme, 
therefore, at one and the same time, provided a theoreti- 
cally correct device for converting rotary into reciprocating 
motion, 
of Napier and ‘Taylor, 


to replace the theoretically imperfect devices 


reduced the diameter of the 
impression cylinder by fully one-third, equalized the power 
to operate the machine through an entire revolution, and 
provided for the whole mechanism being actuated from 
the driving-shaft as a continuous train through the cylinder 
to che type-bed, thus insuring perfect register. 

No better criterion of the merit of the ideas carried 
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‘TWO-REVOLUTION, DOUBLE-INKING PRINTING-PRESS. 


out in this machine can be given than the great number 
of them made and sold. A general view of this machine 
as now made is given in the cut on page 426. 

There were, however, some features in 
which precluded its being developed into the higher 
grades and larger sizes of machines; and Campbell, still 
pursuing the determination to avoid the Napier or Taylor 
methods, because of their palpable imperfections, con- 
structed, for a higher class of machine, one of the first 
two-revolution presses ever built in this country, with a 
bed and cylinder movement in which an endless rack was 
allowed to slide vertically in guides parallel to itself to 
enable a rack-pinion, rotating upon a fixed axis, to run 
alternately upon the top and bottom of the vertically slid- 
ing endless rack. The horizontal travel of this rack was 


this device 
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multiplied by proper gearing into the bed, so that the bed 
had four times the travel of the rack. He found) later, 
however, that it was preferable to have the rack twice the 
length, and the bed’s travel only twice that of the rack. 
‘This change simplified the mechanism very much, and on 
this principle of bed movement the Campbell two-revo- 
lution press has ever since been built. In this movement, 
every function of every member operates upon strictly 
correct mechanical principles, and entirely avoids the 
defects of the Napier and Taylor movements in the high 
grades of machines, as the double segment of the cylinder 
wheel with its reversing mechanism did in the country 
press, and is fully as distinct and original a departure from 
the designs and principles employed by other makers. 

In connection with the two-revolution idea for a press, 
one of the most important devices that has ever appeared 
was developed: the cylinder, making two revolutions to 
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confined exclusively to the productions of the Campbell 
Company up to the present time, and it is only within the 
last year that any of the other makers have succeeded in 
delivering the sheet without contact of the printed side 
with some part of the mechanism; and it is believed by 
the Campbell Company that, up to the present writing, 
none of these later attempts are to be compared with their 
original system as successful pieces of mechanism. 
Another radical advance embodied in these machines 
is the method employed in adjusting the rollers to the 
form and the driving vibrator or distributing roller. In 
the printing of fine work of any kind, a critical adjust- 
ment of the form-rollers is, as is well known, of the last 
importance. Before the advent of this device, which the 
Campbell Company call their ‘‘ Combination Distributer,”’ 
every form-roller had to be adjusted vertically to the form 
and horizontally to the distributing or driving-roller ; 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC PRESs, 


in Limpression, permitted of the sheet being carried 
around on the first or printing revolution of the cylinder 
until the head arrived at about the point at which it was 
taken by the grippers from the feed-board, and then deliv- 
ered in front, from the top of the cylinder. By stripping 
the sheet at this point during the second or non-printing 
revolution of the cylinder, by means of the fingers of the 
ordinary fly, the blank or dry side of the sheet only was 
brought in contact with the fly or tapes, whence the fly 
carried it over in the usual way on to the receiving board, 
face down, without the freshly printed side having come 
in contact with anything whatever. The smutting of the 
work, by contact of the freshly printed sides with the 
tapes and fly-fingers in previous methods, had long been 
an eye-sore to printers, particularly on fine cut and color 
work, or wherever a heavy amount of color had to be 
employed. ‘This system of delivering the sheet has been 


and both of these adjustments, as the composition rollers 
shrunk with age, had to be frequently made. Both adjust 
ments for each roller required to be made, not only with 
the greatest nicety to both form and distributer, but both 
must be made exactly alike, or there would be danger 0} 
filling up the lines in a fine cut form. The difficulty oi 
doing this with the rollers in place, particularly with th 
one nearest the cylinder, was no small one. The Camp 
bell ‘‘Combination Distributer,’’ by causing the form 
roller journals to move upon inclined surfaces, in adjusting. 
so placed that, for all shrinkage of the rollers, a sing): 
adjustment of either form-roller to the distributer alon 
gave the corresponding proper adjustment to the form 
and any roller taken out could be put back in any plac« 
instead of being obliged to be restored to its own par 


ticular place or readjusted. To make this single adjust 


| ment also so as to be done at a convenient place, 
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duplicate of the form-roller bearing inclines and distri- 
buter-roller bearings are found at the back of the press, 
where every part of both rollers can be thoroughly 
inspected in making the adjustment, and then replaced 
and secured in their places in the press with a certainty 
that they are in accurate adjustment. The amount of 
time and trouble saved to printers by this simple device 
can hardly be estimated by those who have not had to 
perform the operations with both kinds. 

Still another marked feature in which the Campbell 
two-revolution press departs from the general order of 
things in the printing of fine cut work, and similar grades 
of printing, is in their double-inking press, in which the 
form is inked —rolled twice—from each end by two 
rollers in a four-roller press, instead of from one end only 
by four rollers. It is unnecessary to explain here that two 
charged rollers entering upon a form from each end and 
returning, can more equably and perfectly distribute the 
ink than by making four fully charged rollers all enter 
upon one end of the form and return. This is admitted 
at all hands, and is borne out in the superior work done in 
fine cut work on presses having the arrangement of inking 
apparatus above mentioned. ‘The cut on page 427 shows 
one of these double-inking two-revolution presses as now 
made. 

Lately this concern has produced a novel machine for 
lithographic purposes, shown in the last cut; and it is as 
great a departure from the stereotyped stop-cylinder form 
of machine so sedulously copied from the original ma- 
chines of Messrs. Hoe & Co. as its former productions 
are in the typographic line. This machine is the in- 
vention of, and is built from the designs and plans of 
Mr. John T. Hawkins, who, as mechanical engineer and 
inventor, and latterly as President of the Company, has 
taken the place, since 1877, theretofore occupied by 
Mr. Campbell. This machine is but one of a series they 
have in progress, adapted to the various kinds of printing, 
embodying the general form of the oscillating cylinder 
press, actuated by the ordinary crank motion. In the 
lithographic variety shown above, the aim has been to use 
an impression-cylinder of minimum diameter, as con- 
ducing to firmness and sharpness of impression, and the 
absence of all locking mechanism between the cylinder 
and bed, so as to permit of higher speeds being obtained, 
bringing the actuating mechanism of all moving parts into 
their simplest possible form. The theory pursued in the 
design of this machine has been fully borne out in prac- 
tice, they having succeeded in producing fine black com- 
mercial work on these presses—which is acknowledged to 
be the severest test ——in a manner superior to anything 
ever before done between a flat stone and a cylindrical 
impression surface, the finest grades of this work having 
been theretofore done either between a cylindrically sur- 
faced stone and a cylindrical impression surface, or upon 
the hand ‘‘Scraper’’ machine. All other grades of work 
have also been done on it at a much increased speed. If 
Mr. Hawkins is as successful in his contemplated adapta- 
tion of the oscillating cylinder principle to the other 
kinds of printing as he has been in his lithographic 
press, he will have accomplished a greater departure from 
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old methods than Campbell did in his original ma- 
chines. 

The officers of the company are, Mr. John T. Haw- 
kins, president ; Mr. John L. Brower, vice-president and 
secretary; Mr. Ogden Brower, treasurer and general man- 
ager; Mr. C. Frank Boughton, superintendent; and Mr. 
A. T. H. Brower, western manager. 

The factory is located at Taunton, Massachusetts, and 
the manufacture of every machine is under the immediate 
supervision of the president, Mr. Hawkins, who resides 
there for that purpose. In Brooklyn, New York, and 
connected by telephone with the home office of the 
company, at 160 Williams street, New York City, is the 
largest and best equipped repair shop for the rehabilitation 
of second-hand printing-presses to be found in the United 
States. The home office in New York City occupies two 
spacious floors of the building, 160 Williams street. ‘The 
western branch office is located at Nos. 304 and 306 
Dearborn street, Chicago ; and in the upper part of these 
buildings and the three adjoining ones is the western 
repair shop, which, though not equal in size to the large 
Brooklyn shop, is most thoroughly equipped, and is the 
largest of its kind in the western country. 

Some adequate idea of the magnitude of the business 
of this company can be obtained when it is known that 
five hundred men 


there are between four hundred and 


employed in its offices and upon its products. 
Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 
NOTES ON WOOD ENGRAVING. 
¥. PALLIS. 
Ms 

ROM 1462 to 1481 no book is known to have been 
EF printed at Bamberg. In the latter year a press was 
established there by John Sensenschmidt, of Egra, who 
had previously printed several works at Nuremberg. 

Several of the early printers who started in business on 
their own account after the dispersion of Faust and 
Scheffer’s workmen in 1462, were accustomed to travel 
with their small stock of material from one place to 
another, remaining as long in a place as the productions of 
their press were in demand. ‘They themselves engraved 
such crude cuts as their business would require from time 
to time ; their main object was that of making money, the 
improvement of the art of either printing or engraving 
being of minor consideration, their work being confined 
to small jobwork principally. 

From 1462 to 1467 no book appears to have been 
printed containing wood cuts. In the latter year one 
Ulric Hahn, a German, printed a book at Rome, entitled 
‘¢Meditationes Johannis' de Turrecrementa,’’ which con- 
tained wood cuts in simple outline engraving. The work 
is folio in size, with thirty-four leaves, printed on stout 
paper on which is the watermark of a hunter’s horn. 
The work contains thirty-four cuts. Fig. 16, the creation 
of animals, is a reduced fac simile of the first in the 
volume. 

The remainder of the cuts are designed and engraved 
in a similar style. The designs are more spirited than 
those contained in Pfister’s tracts, but the engraving can 
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Jackson enumer- 
The 


not be regarded as in any way superior. 
ates the titles of the thirty-four subject illustrations. 
last, No. 34, is ‘‘ The Last Judgment.”’ 











Fig. 16. 


Zani opines that these cuts were engraved by Italian 
artists, but beyond his opinion there is no authority point- 
ing in this direction. It is most likely, says Jackson, that 
they were cut by one of Hahn’s workmen, who could 
turn his hand to wood engraving and typefounding, as 
as well as to compose and work at the press; and it is also 
probable that Hahn’s workmen were Germans and not 
Kalians. 

The second book printed in Italy, with wood cuts, is 
the ‘‘ Editio Princeps,’’ of the treatise of R. Valturius de 
Re Militari, from the press of Johannes de Verona 


(son of Nicholas, the surgeon, and master of the art of | 
This work is dedicated by the 
author to Sigismund Malatesta, lord of Rimini, who is 
styled in pompous phrase ‘‘ Splendidissimum Arminensium 


printing), at Verona. 


Regem ac Imperatorem semper invictum.’’ This work 
was evidently written several years before it was printed, 
for Baluze transcribed from a MS. dated 1463, a letter 
written in the name of Malatesta, and sent by the author 
with a copy of his work to the Sultan, Mohamet II. The 
bearer of the letter was the painter Matteo Pasti, a friend 
of the author, who visited Constantinople at the Sultan’s 
request, in order that he might paint his portrait. It is 
said that the cuts in this work were designed by Pasta. It 
is altogether probable that he might have made the draw- 
ings in Malatesta’s own copy, from which it is likely the 
book was printed. Pasti was accredited as being eminently 
skiilful in the arts of painting, sculpture and engraving. 
Mr. Ottley asserts, ‘‘ with some appearance of probability,”’ 
that the cuts in question were executed by his hand. If | 
such be the fact, it is to be regretted that an artist of so 
much ability should have wasted his time on work so un- 
worthy of his reputation, for allowing that considerable 
talent and conception is displayed in several of the designs 
there is nothing in the engraving for a man of ability to 
waste his time on, as any novice or apprentice might 
execute the engravings which are in mere outline. 

There is, however, no evidence of reliability that 
would give the slightest 'grounds to suppose that these en- 
gravings were cut by Pasti. Indeed, it is believed by 
Jackson that Pasti died before printing was introduced into 
Italy. Several of the cuts occupy the entire folio page, | 


but the greater number of them are of smaller size. They | 


| The paper is principally the finest kinds of writing and book. 


| 46 tons of straw wrapping paper are made. 


| officially and commercially. 
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chiefly represent warlike engines, which display consider- 
able mechanical ingenuity on the part of the contriver; 
modes of attack and defense, both by land and water, 
with various contrivances for passing a river which is not 
fordable, by means of rafts, inflated bladders and floating 
bridges. 

In some of them, inventions may be noticed that are 
generally ascribed to a later period, such as a boat with 
paddle-wheels, which are put in motion by a kind of 
crank ; a gun with a stock fired from the shoulder, and a 
bomb-shell. It has been asserted that hand guns were first 
introduced about the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
yet the figure of one in the work of Valturius makes it 
evident they were known some time before. It is likely 
that these drawings were made and the descriptions written 
at least ten years before the book was printed. 


(To be continued.) 


EIGHT PAPER TOWNS. 
The “paper city’ of the world has for several years been known 
to be Holyoke, in Massachusetts ; but there are other cities and towns 
in the United States noted among paper men for their production of 


paper. Holyoke’s higher limit of quantity is about 190 tons, including 


| all mills operated by the Connecticut river at the falls of South Hadley. 


Phila- 
delphia stands second, with 69 tons of paper and 32 tons of pulp, the 
paper being largely book and news. ‘The third town in paper product 
is Appleton, Wisconsin, which makes §3 tons of paper, largely book 
and news, and 10 tons of pulp. Falls, Vermont, comes 
fourth, with 50 tons of paper and 26 tons of pulp, the paper being the 
The fifth town in the United 


Bellows 


finest grades of manilla and news. 
States, in quantity of paper manufacture, is Chatham, New York, where 
The sixth is Lee, Massa- 
chusetts, with 45 tons of writing, book and news. Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, is the seventh, with 44 
5 tons of chemical pulp. The 
Ohio, where 42 tons of wrapping 

In importance and value of paper product, the towns probably 


tons, principally book and news, and 
eighth place is given to Lockland, 
and other heavy papers are made. 


stand in the following order: Holyoke, Philadelphia, Appleton, Lee, 


Bellows Falls, Lawrence, Chatham, Lockland. The total product of 
these eight towns is about 539 tons of paper and about 75 tons of pulp. 


—Paper World. 


FOOLSCAP. 


Everyone who handles paper recognizes foolscap as a sheet measur- 
ing 13 by 16 inches. This is used as a standard size all the world over, 
It will, therefore, be interesting to know 


where and how this word originated. After the execution of Charles I, 


| of England, Cromwell and his staff, in organizing the commonwealth, 


made all possible effort to remove everything: which had anything to do 
with the old monarchy. ‘The paper in official use up to that time had 
as a watermark the king’s crown; and, when Cromwell was asked 
what should be put in the place of this crown, to show his overwhelm- 
ing dislike of everything appertaining to royalty, he directed a fool’s cap 
to be put in place of the crown. This was done, and when Charles II. 
ascended the throne of England, it was at first forgotten to replace the 
cap by something else, and when too late the king was afraid to do 
anything to recall things dangerous to touch, and so it was neglected, 
and the fool’s cap may be seen as a watermark on nearly all official 


paper in England. It was also used in this country, but of late it has 


| disappeared, for what reason we do not know; still the word foolscap 


will remain for this size of paper. 

Cap, as a name for a size of paper, has become attached to our flat 
cap, which measures 14 by 17 inches and has nothing to do with fools- 
cap, except the similarity in name and size. The two should not be 
confounded, as one is a folded paper, while the other, as its name 
imports, is furnished flat—Printers’ Circular. 
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“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 


Van Bibber’s Roller Composition, 


Price 30 Cents per Pound. 





IS THE BEST COMPOSITION MADE; IS THE MOST RELIABLE, 
AND DOES THE BEST WORK. 


Van Bibber’s “Rough and Ready” 


Price 35 Cents per Pound. 





ls the Cheapest Roller Material sold. By using it your winter Rollers will cost you about 
nineteen cents per pound, and the Rollers will be good ones. 
quick and sure, and can be kept on hand for years. 


It is easy, 


Our goods are kept in stock by the following leading houses. 
and SPECIFY VAN BIBBER'S: 


FOR SALE IN THE EAST BY 


New York City. | J.& F. B. GARRETT 
New York City. H.L. PELOUZE & SON 


Send your orders to them 


FARMER, LITTLE & CO 
VANDERBURG, WELLS & CO 
COLLINS & McLEESTER 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
Washington, D.C. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
BOSTON TYPE FOUNDRY...........Boston, Mass. 


H. L. PELOUZE & SON 
CHAS. J. CARY & CO 


Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE IN THE WEST BY 


MARDER, LUSE & CO 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY 


Chicago, IIl 


ROB’T ROWELL 
H. H. THORP MANUF'G CO 
E.C. PALMER & CO 





| JNO. T. RETON & SON 
Chicago, III. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO,., St. Paul, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Cleveland, O. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. | 

Des Moines, Ia. 


| LOUIS SNIDER’S SONS 


| ALLAN C. KERR & CO 


Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati, O. 
CHATFIELD & WOODS Cincinnati, O. 
CHARLES STEWART PAPER CO.....Cincinnati, O. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cc. P. KINGSBURY 

JONES BROS 

J.J. PASTORIZA 

CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


Orders are also promptly filled by the following Advertising Agencies : 


Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, O. 








OO LONGWORTH STREBAT, 


Rollers Cast Promptly. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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ro? fe & Co. 


208 CF 210 
Randolph Street, 
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Chicago.: 
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Manufacturers and Dealers in all 
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‘Specimen Sheets. 
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. M. Powe tt, Pres. Jas. M. Conner, Sec. Davip W. Bruce, Treas. 


Illinois T ype Founding Co. 


200 & 202 Clark St.; Ghia, 


Western Agents for GEORGE BRUCE’S SON & CO., and JAMES 
CONNER'’S SONS, New York. 


Type of the above m: anufacturers delivered in Chicago free of transportation. 


NEWSPAPER DRESSES AND JOB OFFICE OUTFITS 
FURNISHED 
OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 


Printing-Presses, Type, Cases, Stands, Galleys and Chases, of all makes. 

Bargains in Second-Hand Machinery and Printing 
Material. 

1 31x46 Potter. Hand or Steam - - | 1 7-column Washington Hand Press, 

1 C ampbell, Cylinder, 32 x 48 - 8-column Washington Hand-Press, 

1 Ruggles Rota ary Press, 4% 

1 16x21 Day Jobber or Nonpa ure il, 

1 6x9 Columbian Rotary, No. 

1 8x12 Peerless (run one en, 

1 13x19 Globe, with throw-off, 

1 New Style Gordon, 8x 12, 

1 Golding Press, 10x15 inside cha use, 


| ton Hand-Press, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 8x12 Empire, self-inker, - 5 | 
- - | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


s, 6-column, 


1 

1 9-column Washi 
1 Quarto Hand-Pr ; 
1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter, iron frame, 

1 Plow-Knife Paper-Cutter, iron frame, 

1 Minerva Paper-Cutter, 30-inch, 

1 Improved Thorp Card Cutter, cost $45, 
1 Ruggles Card Cutter, 31-inch, 

1 McFatrich Mailing Machine, with | galley ys 
16x 10 Columbian, Lever 1 Hand Stitching Machine, - 

1 1444 x 20% Star Press, 

1 8x12 National Jobber, 

1 6x10 Prouty, with Steam, 

1 8x12 Gordon, New Style, with Ster am, 
18x 12 Columbian, 

1 
1 
1 


1 Evans Rotary, 4x7, self-inker, 
1 10x 15 Peerless Press [with steam], 
9 x 12 Nonpareil, inside see 
X11 Gordon Pres: 
x 11 Gordon P 
$x 12 Gordon Pre 


old ‘sty le, : 
new style, - 13'4 x 18 Nonpareil, tres ale and cra unk, 
> : Railway C Ylinder, 32x 


30-inch Anson Hardy aad r Cutter rT, 


7.x 10 Ruggles Press, 
6- column Hand Press, - 
8x 12 Columbian Pre 
} 6-column Army P 
1 7-column Army P 
1 5-column Hand P: 


OP Allof the above second-hand machinery 
will be put in first-class working order before 
shipping. 


YOU TO TRADE? 
BRASS RULE. 


Weare making a specialty in this line: Column, Head, Advertising, 
Editorial and Fancy Dashes, Labor-Saving, Circles, Ovals and all kinds 
of ornamental work. Makeup and Composing Rules. Send for latest 
Special figures given on large orders. 

Every second-hand 


WHAT HAVE 


Estimates furnished for both new and second-hand outfits. 
article guaranteed as represented. 

We buy, sell and trade for all kinds of presses, type and printing material, in 
large or small quantities. Also, taken on consignment. 

4a 1f you do not see what you want in this list, let us know what you require, 


| and we will send figures. 





H. HARTT, Pres. WM. 1. HODGE, Secy. H. H, LATHAM, Treas. 


GARDEN CITY TYPE 
Manufacturers and Dealers i 


PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


FOUNDRY, 


Machinery and Material, 


Also 


Chicago Stands and Drying Racks, 
DeVos’ Pat. Lead and Slug Rack, 


Cabinets, Cases, Stands, Wood Furniture, 


Reglet, Imposing Stones, Ete. 


Dealers in Srconp-Hanp MAcuINnery. 


Importers of 


GERMAN INKS AND BRONZES. 


& SALESROOMS: 
180 & 182 Monroe St. 


FACTORY: OFFICE 


Cor. 19th & Blackwell Sts. 


CHICAGO. 


ite lila ina eaves eae 
i? 


‘S, 


= 


Messrs. GEO. MATHER’S SONS, 
Sixty John Street, New York, manu- 
facture fine Printing Ink of all colors, 
and many of the best printers give their 


goods. preference over all others. 


For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 


Material everywhere. 


YQ BAU AUSU STAN SY 








THE 
ADJUSTABLBAK 
Spring Tongue Gauge Pins. 


ONE SIZE," PICA HIGH. 


One of the most important improvements made in Gauge Pins, is 
that of the Adjustable Tongue which is embodied in the one illustra- 
tion above. It affords that assistance in feeding which cannot be 
obtained by any other means, and its adaptability to shec ts of all degrees 
of margin makes it invaluable, as it can be applied to all jobs. 


In the Gauge Pin itself are the requisites of strength and ready 
attachment to the platen paper, where when once secured, it holds with 
a degree of firmness surpassing all others. 


The prong inserted and brought up through, ready to adjust and force down the teeth, 
When the teeth are forced down, the pin will be kept from moving. 


They can be bought in sets or dozens, stuck in cards and neatly boxed. 


Price per dozen, $1.25, consisting of 12 Gauge Pins and 12 long 
Tongues extra. 

Price per set, 40 cents, consisting of 3 Gauge Pins and 3 long 
Tongues extra. 


Order of any Typefounder or Dealer, or 
E. L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., New York, 


Who make a Variety of Styles, from the Best to the Cheapest. 
Send for Catalogue of latest Styles and Prices. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


YS FE 
ot Rey 


* 


PRINTING:INK 


WORKS. 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 


710 SANSOM St. PHILADELPHIA. 


27 BEEKMAN ST., NEW YORK. 
66 SHARP §8T., BALTIMORE. 
198 CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 





THE 


New Style Gordon Press, 


Ta Nonlay 


2 


Five Sizes Made: 13X19, X17, 10X15, 9X13 & 8x12, 


(INSIDE THE CHASE). 


CIRCULARS ON APPLICAILION. 


GORDON PRESS WORKS 
99 Nassau Street, NEW YORK 





HOLYOKE. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





W. H. PARSONS & CO. 


PaPpER MANUFACTURERS 


—__ 


News and Book Papers 


A SPECIALTY. 


Card Board, Envelopes, Flat 
Writing, Ete. 
Cuicaco Orrice: 148 La Saute Street. 


C. M. DAVIS, AGENT. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES, 
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 Jonnetr’s Power fi! ire Stitching Machine. 


PATENTS PENDING. 


pounds, 


sight 200 


We 


1 and steel. 


punod 129d ‘ANIM ANNOUW Lsad 
‘ALA THNOS YAHOLILS ‘AdINd 


ine is WONDERFUL, and at the price will enable parties 
‘ 


n one for use. 


to have more the 


| Y offering this valuable and simple Wire Stitching Machine to the Trade we 

can safely say that it is the only simple Wire Stitcher that does not require 
an expert machinist to keep it in good working order, ‘This machine Forms, 
Drives and Clinches a Staple from a ConTINUOUS ROUND WIRE wound on spools 
and will stitch a pamphlet from two sheets to one-quarter of an inch thick, eithér 
through the back or the center or saddle. 

The machine has but seven single parts, including the iron stand. There 
are no parts to get out of order, No CLOGGING UP with the staples. The ma- 
chine can be stopped instantly by taking the foot off the treadle. The speed is 
120 revolutions per minute, each revolution making and driving the staple. 
There is hardly ANY Limit to its production, as it depends on the expertness of 
The table is raised and lowered so as to ad- 
There are no other adjusting 
A sheet 36 inches long 


the operator in handling the paper. 
just for the different thicknesses of the books. 
This stitcher works finely on Calerdar work. 
The machine has all simple cam movements and 
We have also put the price of the 


parts. 
can be stitched in the center. 
will outwear any other machine of the kind. 
round wire, which is of the very best quality in the market, at such a low price 


that it is less than thread. 


THE E. P. DONNELL MFG. CO., 


158 & 160 South Clark St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





{ Holly Wood Type. 


Prouty Presses. 
( Boston Type Foundry. 


presses. \ 
Central Type Foundry. § 


THE UNION TYPE FOUNDRY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Type and Brass kule, 


PRESSES AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


54 and 56 Franklin Street, 
——CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 1040. 


A complete stock of Boston and Central Type Foundries’ Beautiful Faces con- 


stantly on hand, 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE ONLY 


PRACTICAL STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 


WANTS OF THE PRINTING-OFFICE. 


M. J. HUGHES, Inventor and Manufacturer, 


ro Spruce Street, - NEW YORK. 


As time has proven, and hundreds testify, the HuGHES STEREOTYPE OUTFIT 
is the only practical patented method for the printing-office in general, With such, 
any printer can do an immense amount of work with but a small amount of type, by 
stereotyping various ways, viz.: ‘Type-high and exact widths—all metal casts—cast 
and block at the same operation on wooden coves—thin flat plates with beveled sides 
for bookwork and patent blocks, etc. One can easily and quickly stereotype stand- 
ing advertisements, multiply job forms with finest of results, make fonts of Job 
Display Type, Rules, Borders, Corners, ‘Tints, Leads, Slugs, Furniture, Fancy 
Designs, etc. It facilitates presswork, saves type, composition, makes color work 
easy, opens a new field and secures a great variety of work, with good profit, that 
could not be done otherwise. It occupies but little space, does away with danger- 
ous, complicated machinery, and only costs, according to size, from $75 to $150. 

Send for descriptive circulars and testimonials from hundreds of good and re- 


liable printers from all principal places. 


M. J. HUGHES. 


10 Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 





GONIGAL SGRRAW QUOIN. 


Lever Press-Bed Key. 
Fits all sizes. 


VA 
el 
Combination Key—/fits all sizes. 

Expanded Quoin. 


The CONICAL SCREW QUOIN, in one substantial piece, is a combination 
of the three most effective principles known to mechanics, viz.: the SCREW, WEDGE 


| 
mn 


Closed Quoin, 


and LEveR. It is perfectly simple, the most durable, the easiest handled with 
straight furniture or bcveled sidesticks, and is indorsed by hundreds of practical 
printers and mechanical experts as the BEST AND ONLY CORRECT PRINCIPLE ever 
applied toa Quoin. It gives a wider bearing and expansion—a positive, direct 
pressure, with justification where needed; and is free from ali sliding, wabbling 
motions known to the iron wedge. It is manufactured in four sizes, with Combina- 
tion Key to fit all; also a Screw Press-Bed Key is furnished to lock and unlock forms 


next to the cylinder. 

SIZES AND PRICES. 
2% in length, per doz....... $3 00 
2¥% So a 275 
aS 24% Seabee oO 


. 1-—Size 7% inch in width and 
Size 3/ “ ‘ 


(md 


Sidestick and Quoin Combination. 


Upon the same principle of the Conical Screw Quoin, the above combination 
is manufactured in full lengths to suit the sizes and bottoms of popular sizes, such as 
circulars, book pages, also to suit the sides of chases of a!l small jobbers, Send for 


prices of what may be desired. 
Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


M. J. HUGHES, Manufacturer, 


Stereotypers’ Outfits and Conical Screw Quoins, 
1o Spruce Street, NEW YORK. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Sarin & SEAL, 


pr NTERS’ AND BINDERS’ 


Machinery & Materials 


No. 124 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





| ESTIMATES FOR NEW AND SECOND-HAND 


OUTFITS FURNISHED. 


C. JURGENS & BRO. m PROUTY” 
Fob Printing Presses. 








86 & 88 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, 


Lilectvotypers 


5) fev eolv pers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 








“ONILVUAdO GNV AGVAU ONINVIN JO 


ASVA ‘ALIMIAVNAG ‘dadadS YOd GATWAOAND 


STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS IN MATERIAL AND 
WORKMANSHII 


—==LEADS, SLUGS==- 


AND (Small 8th Medium.) 


Strength and Power without excessive bulk and weight. Simplicity of 


LABOR-SAVING F URNITURE construction, perfect register, and beauty of design and finish. 


For Illustrated Pamphlet and Specimens of Printing, address 





Tue PROUTY PRESS CoO. 


Country ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. | 52 Federal Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





436 THE INLAND PRINTER. 
GREAT caine OUND. | CaRTER, RIcE & Co. 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, CORPORATION. 


u5 & u7 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO,  ciaaiemmnie PAP E JR vearers, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE | ., pevonshire St, BOSTON, MASS, U.S.A. 


USED BY THE | 





Chicago Tribune, Chicago Times, Chicago Daily News, Chicago Staats Zeitung, 
A. N. Kellogg Co. (all offices), Chicago Newspaper Union, Western Newspaper 
Union, St. Paul Globe, Bloomington Pantagraph, Minneapolis Tribune, Minne- | 
apolis Journal, Kansas City Journal, Des Moines Register, Des Moines Leader, 
Quincy Whig, Quincy Herald, Dubuque Herald, Dubuque Times, Keokuk ° 
Gate City, Burlington Argus, Muscatine Tribune, Muscatine Journal, Fort B k N ¢ jet M ll P p fF 
Wayne Gazette, Fort Wayne Sentinel, Oshkosh Northwestern, Springfield | 00 ’ CWS, OV Cl and anil a a Cl S 
(/Us.) Journal, and scores of other leading papers throughout the country. 


WE CARRY A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 


FINE, SUPERFINE AND ENGINE-SIZED 
IF YOU CONSULT YOUR BEST INTERESTS YOU WILL 


Buy only our Superior Copper-Mixed Type. 


WE ARE GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS FOR THE 


FLATS, CARDS, CARD-BOARD, TAGS, 
TWINE, ETC. 





BABCOCK PRINTING-PRESS CO’S DRUM CYLINDER, TWO-REVOLU- | [In fact, every kind of Paper a Stationer or Printer has occasion to use, 
TION AND LITHOGRAPHIC PRESSES, | 


THE HOWARD IRON WORKS’ PAPER CUTTERS, 


AND ALSO CARRY A FULL LINE OF 


ALL KINDS OF JOB PRESSES. | 


ano Our “Imperial” and“ Royal Antique.” 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


OF LATEST THING IN COVER PAPER, 


COMPLETE OUTFITS SHIPPED ON SHORT NOTICE, 


James L. Lee, President. Paut Sunigpewenp, Sec. & Treas. | C} | 1 L \ # L E N (; E; 


Sh I} iedewend & Lee Co.. | eeash Old Style Gordon Improved. “ — 
| @ ot . dls 2 
Printers Warehouse. 


303-305 Dearborn St. and 46-48 Third Ave., 


CHICAGO. 








. 
4 


PECTS 
TIMONMOV 


> 





WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan, 


[dS ON SA9d 


> 





MON 


Jounson ‘Type Founpry, 
PHILADELPHIA. with Without 


Throwoff, Throwoff. 
| Eighth Medium, 7x11 inside Chase, - $175 00 
| Eighth Medium, 8x12 ‘“ 63 . 200 00 
| Quarter Medium, 10x15 wi - 270 00 
| Half Medium, 13x19 ‘* - 375 00 


a0 ee, 


“PRICES ON CARS IN CHICAGO: 


FIRST-CLASS IN ALL RI 


Bas” We have now on hand a large and most complete stock | Half Medium, — 14x20! ‘“ - _ 425 00 
f Ty B C Ru E we 11 "th heanat Steam Fixtures. $15. Fountain, $25. 
=. we ae “ee ™ 5 ‘i ‘ 
. . rs weNerims a ee eS ee With each press we furnish 3 chases, 6 roller stocks, roller mold, gripper and im 
productions of this celebrated Foundry, and hope to be favored by pression wrench, and brayer. Send for circulars giving full particulars, and do not 
4 © > fail to give the ‘‘ CHALLENGE ”’ careful consideration when in need of a new press. 
all the old patrons of MACKELLAR, SMITHS & JORDAN, and many | 


new ones. Promptness a special feature. | ——MANUFACTURED BY—— 
> : Ter SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. 
ITE TEN ma > ’ 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE CO. | 303-305 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone 508. P. O. Box 422, 





THE 


Tue INLAND PRINTER, 


A TECHNICAL JOURNAL, DEVOTED TO THE ART OF PRINTING. 


Published Monthly by 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
2 TAYLOR BUILDING, 
H. ©; SHEPARD, PRES: - = - 


MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
JOS. PEAKE, Sec.-TREAs. 
OFFICE OF THE EDITOR, ROOM 1, 191 S. CLARK ST. 

A. C. CAMERON, Epiror. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


One dollar and a half per annum in advance; 
Cents; single copies, Fifteen Cents. 

To countries within the postal union, fifty cents per annum additional. 

Tue INLAND Printer will be issued promptly on the tenth of each month. Sub- 
scriptions, payable in advance, may be sent to the Secretary by postoffice order or 
in currency at our risk, 

Tue INLAND PRINTER will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and 
information to those interested professionally or incidentally in the printing profession, 
and printers throughout the West will confer a great favor on the Editor of this 
Journal by sending him news pertaining to the craft in their section of the country, 
particularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 


for six months, Seventy-five | 





ADVERTISING RATES. 


one | cHree | 


SIX 
MONTH. MONTHS. | MONTHS, 





TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


$ 38 50 
75 00 
II5 00 
190 00 
325 00 





One inch. 
One- eighth pa ige sieweicie 
One-quarter page 
One-half page.... 

One page 


eee eecerecees $11 00 | 
22 75 | 
34 00 
56 00 
go 00 


$ 4 00 
8 00 


I2 00 
20 00 
35 00 





The following gentlemen have authority to receive and receipt for subscriptions 
to THE INLAND PRINTER: 

Boston, Mass.: Silas L. Morse, 117 Franklin street. 

BuFFALO, : Eastabrook, 81 W. Geriesee street, 

CHICAGO: Béward Langston, with J. M. W. Jones Printing Co. 

Dayton, Ouro: W. R. Eckley, 822 Washington street. 

Detroit, Micu.: T. J. Dixon, 188 Orchard street. 

Granp Rapips, Micu.: M. A. True, 51 and 53 Lyon street. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.; Fred. A. Lorenz, Carlon & Hollenbeck’s Pressroom. 
ouigET, Itt.: H. D. Hodgdon, Daily News. 
MemMPHISs, TENN.: anson, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 11. 
MitwavukEE: W. P. Harmon, at Burdick & Armitage, Broadway. 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. Paut, Minn.: T.S. Clinch, 7ribune Jobroom. 
MontrEAc: J. E. Tardiff,11t St. Louis Hippolyte street. 
New York: Franklin A. Baxter, Shoe and Leather Reporter, 17 Spruce street. 
PHILADELPHIA: C. W. Miller, Rec.-Sec. Pressmen’s Union, P.O. Box 269. 
PortTLAND, Or.: J. S. Helmer, 68 Montgomery street. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL.: J. L. Robinette, with Lewis & Johnston, 410 J street. 
San Antonio, Tex.: C.C. Johnson, foreman Daily Light. 
St. Louis, Mo.: W. R. Knox, 2701 ‘Thomas street. 
Tovepo, Ouro: Frank H. Kinninger, 149 Superior street, Toledo, Ohio. 
Toronto, Ont.: James McDonald, with Rowsell & Hutchison. 
WasuinctTon, D.C.: Henry Evans, Government Printing-Office. 
Winnirec, Man.: A. Fletcher, Sec’y Typographical Union No. 191. 


Tue INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail of the following well known 
newsdealers in Chicago: 

WELLs B. Sizer, 152 Dearborn street. 

GERALD Pierce & Co., 122 Dearborn street. 


Applications for agencies will be received from responsible working printers in 
every town and city in the United States and Canada. 





CHICAGO, JULY, 1838s. 


OUR WANT COLUMN. 

T the urgent request of a number of our patrons we 

have decided to add to the many special features of 
THE INLAND PRINTER a ‘‘ Want”’ in which will 
appear, from month to month, the advertisements of em- 
ployés desirous of obtaining situations, and of employers 
in need of practical printers, etc. Such a medium will 
also prove invaluable to those desirous of disposing of their 
business as well as to many of our growing western towns, 
which offer special inducements to the enterprising pub- 
lisher to settle in their midst. Our typefounders would 
do well to make a note of this announcement. Cost of 
advertisement: three lines 75 cents; five lines, $1.00. 


column, 


INLAND PRINTER. 


INNOVATIONS. 
HE increase in type-bar machines, as well as the pro- 
cesses for producing manifold copies, together with the 
various stamping devices, have no doubt made serious in- 
roads into the revenue of many of our smaller offices which 
formerly made a specialty of the class of work now produced 
by them. Said an employing printer a few days ago, ‘I 
can remember the time when my income from such little 
jobs as printing a removal or a change over letter heads, 
business cards, statements, bill heads or envelopes has fre- 
quently amounted to $20 per week. Nowall this is changed. 
The ieisure time of a boy is utilized, and a rubber stamp 
which costs $1.50 or $2.00 does all the business. And the 
same may almost be said of the manifold machines, which 
now perform the work that formerly required the services 
of a compositor and a Gordon press. While this plaint 
may be pooh-poohed as trivial, it is a very important one to 
me and others in my situation.”’ 
The latest additions to this class of machines are the 
Cyclostyle, English and the Monotype 
printing-machine, a home production. 


an invention, 
The former, it is 
claimed, is especially adapted for producing copies of circu- 
lars, price-lists, manifests, way-bills, etc., process 
employed being as follows: A sheet of cyclostyle paper is 
fixed in the cyclostyle frame. The circular or other 
matter is then written on this sheet of paper with the cyclo- 
style pen, the pen consisting of an ordinary wooden 
holder, at the end of which is fixed on a pivot a minute 
wheel, which revolves and turns in the direction of the 
writing, and makes a perfect stencil. 
the writing is finished, 


the 


Immediately after 
the printing may (if desired) be 
commenced, and copies obtained at the rate of four or five 
hundred per hour. 

The monotype machine is of an entirely different 
character, the object of the invention being the produc- 
tion of printed matter without the aid of movable types. 
This is accomplished by the aid of two machines, the 
first known as the Printer, producing the text upon strips 
of prepared paper, and the second, the Pager, being used 
to put the strips in page or column form, 
occupying a floor space 


each machine 
about three feet square. Several 
letters, or combinations of letters, can be struck simul- 
taneously, the operation of printing being so rapid that 
many hundred letters can be printed in one minute, speed 
being limited only by the dexterity of the operator. When 
the page or circular is completed, it is handed to the lithog- 
rapher, who transfers it to the lithographic stone, and 
prints off the copies It further 
claimed that this invention is specially adapted to the 


production of translated short-hand reports, particularly 


in the usual way. is 


when a large number of copies is necessary, though the 
company have already issued a small, four-page newspaper, 
printed by this process, the type of which is very legible. 
It is also stated that the whole of this paper was set, and 
prepared ready for press, by two partially trained operators 
in about eight hours. 

Thus, with the ordinary type-writer, the hektograph, 
the caligraph, the cyclostyle, the monotype, the rubber 
stamps, stencil dies, and a score of similar devices, 
together with the abortions of the amateur and the com- 





THE 


missions and competition of the scalper to contend against, 
the printer has many drawbacks to face to which he was 
formerly a stranger ; but there is no use of kicking against 
the pricks. ‘The employer, with these inventions, and the 
compositor, with the plate system staring them in the 
They 


face, must each adapt themselves. to circumstances. 
may adopt the tactics of the ostrich, but the result will be 


the same. Growling will neither discredit nor discount. 
Not more helpless was Canute in enforcing his mandate to 
the sea than will. be any endeavor to stay the march of 
invention, or the introduction of labor-saving appliances. 
Besides, these improvements create new demands in a 
thousand channels heretofore unoccupied, and the over- 
shadowing fact remains, that society at large is generally 
the ultimate gainer by their adoption. 


LARGE vs. SMALL JOB OFFICES. 
TT\HE question is frequently asked, which affords the 
ene opportunities for producing first-class workmen 
Like most questions of a 
great deal 
A firm 


which employs, or rather retains, good men, and prides 


—large or small job offices ? 


similar character, the answer must be—a 


depends on surroundings and circumstances. 


itself on its reputation and imprint, is very apt to turn 
out good work, no matter whether ten or fifty printers are 
employed, while establishments which think more of 
quantity than quality, or care little about its merits or 
defects, so long as it is gotten out, are as likely to produce 
inferior work, irrespective of the number of employés. 
We believe as a rule, however, all things being equal, that 
the greater number of our first-class job compositors have 
been graduates from the smaller offices where fine com- 
mercial work is a specialty, rather than from the mammoth 
establishments, where the sea of heads resembles a cotton- 
field, because more care and attention have been bestowed 
on the training of the apprentice. 

And yet it should not be forgotten that the position to 
be occupied by the workman depends more on his own 
aptitude and exertions than any other agency —no matter 
how favorable or disadvantageous the surroundings. You 
can drive a horse to the water, but you cannot make him 
drink. So it is not the possession, but the proper use 
of advantageous circumstances which places a workman 

A third-class printer 
office, and zice versa. 
whose name is legion, 


on the top round of the ladder. 
may graduate from a first-class 
There are boys, and men, too, 
now working at the business, who will never become pro- 
ficient, even if they live to the age of Methuselah, simply 
because they have mistaken their calling. Years of vex- 
ation and mortification would be saved to many if the 
question was brought directly home, in time: ‘Am I 
adapted to, or really in love with my chosen profession ?’’ 
And if the answer is unsatisfactory, as egregious a blunder 
is committed by continuing to follow it, as the woman 
makes who ties herself for life to a man under the belief 
that she may love him after the marriage ceremony has 
The experiment may prove successful, 
but it is a dangerous one at best. This adaptation can be 
illustrated in a hundred different ways. Let us take two 
men, for example: give both the same job, with the requis- 


been performed. 


INLAND PRINTER. 


ite instructions, the material furnished, and the facilities 
being equal. One comprehends its nature at a glance; it 
is mapped out in his mind’s eye, or, if necessary, its main 
features are penciled, and in due course of time is com- 
pleted in accordance with the preconceived design. ‘The 
other stumbles along as best he can. He has formed no 
definite idea. Line after line is tried and changed ; noth- 
ing suits him; he meets with a hundred stumbling-blocks, 
and when the job is finished there is neither judgment, 
symmetry nor workmanship displayed. And thus the one 
remains master of the situation, commanding a premium 
for his labor, while the other, as a makeshift, ekes out 
a hum-drum existence. We remember a remark made 
by the wife of one of America’s most celebrated landscape 
painters on a somewhat memorable occasion. After he 
had finished what he considered his masterpiece, and 
scores of friends had congratulated him on his triumph, 
his better half, who was present, was asked if she was not 
proud of a husband who could turn out such a_ picture? 
‘‘T think I would rather examine the merits of a new 
cooking range,’’ was the reply. Think of the yoking of 
two such individuals, who evidently had not a sympathy 
or sentiment in common with each other; and yet, not 
more incongruous was such an alliance than is the selection 
of a profession too frequently made by those who have 
neither the taste, the ability, the patience nor bent of char- 
acter to successfully master its details. 

Our advice then, to those seeking it, is: Don’t marry 
in haste, to repent at leisure. Be thoroughly satisfied, in 
the first place, you can bring to the discharge of your 
duties those qualifications necessary to achieve success. 
If you are satisfied you are moving in the right groove, 
adopt ‘‘Excelsior’’ as your motto. Adhere to your deter- 
mination through evil and through good report, and the 
result will show the wisdom of your resolve. Select, 
whenever practicable, for your field of labor an office 
which has an established reputation for turning out first- 
class work and keeping good material ; which employs say 
from six to a dozen hands, and where the so-called depart- 
ment system does not prevail. By so doing, you will be 
far more apt to acquire a thorough, practical insight into 
the various branches of the business, and receive the 
benefit of the advice of your superiors than by being 
dependent on the assistance of those retained at one class 
of work from January to December, and who have not the 
same opportunities to instruct, even if they had the desire. 
Avail yourself of every opportunity to learn; improve 
your leisure hours, but above all things, don’t become a 


bore. Exhaust your own resources before you ask assist- 


ance, but when asked, let no false modesty stand in your 


pathway. Zink and study. Study and think. And as 
an incentive to this line of conduct, remember, a profi- 
cient job printer is, as a rule, master of the situation ; that 
his services are always in demand ; that he is in little, i 
any danger of becoming a tramp, provided his habits 
correspond with his ability. We have seen first-class 
wrecks, but their visits are like angels, few and far 
between. Remember, also, a good workman not only 
commands respect, but commands good wages. His 
opinion is not only respected, but solicited, and that the 





job compositor who has the brains to suggest, the ability 
to design, and the hands to fashion the evidences of his 
skill, is the man who will continue to be regarded as the 
expert representative of his craft, who need fear no inno- 
vation, and for whom the automatic typesetter can have no 


terrors. 


AN EMPLOYER’S EXPERIENCE. 


N our correspondence columns will be found a communi- 
| cation from an employing printer, at Mandan, Dakota, 
which, though somewhat out of place, deserves more than 
a passing notice, because we dissent 7” /ofo both from his 
arguments and what we consider the unwarranted deduc- 
tions drawn therefrom. While we assure him it is neither 
the design nor the desire of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER to inter- 
fere with, to regulate, or to attempt to regulate the busi- 
ness transactions of any firm or employer, we consider it 
alike unjust and ungenerous to assail an institution or body 
of men belonging to it, because his personal experience 
has been of the character narrated. No evidence what- 
ever is adduced to show that the parties to whom he refers 
are members of a typographical union, or that they 
acted under its instructions. In fact, if the specimens of 
ihe advertisements in the daily issue sent, furnish a crite- 
rion of the character of their workmanship, or are modeled 
thereafter, they may safely be accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence that they are wof, and in behalf of the craft, we 
tender him a vote of thanks for kicking them out of his 
establishment. 


On the other hand, however, we know hundreds of | 


offices where the workmen employed do zo/ possess the 
characteristics or vices of which he complains, and to 
which he refers; men who are zof supremely offensive in 
their manners; who are of uncleanly in their personal 
habits; who are of filthy in their language, but who are 
ventlemen in their conduct both in and out of the office ; 
self-respecting. intelligent, qualified workmen, who com- 
mand the esteem and who study the interests of their 
employers, whose services are and have been a source of 
profit, and who are alike an honor to society and their pro- 
fession. 

As our correspondent has virtually invited criticism, we 
have a curiosity to know how he reconciles his action in 
paying women /wenty-five cents per thousand ems, and men 
thirty-five cents, while poising as a reformer ; how he recon- 
ciles his sense of justice in paying his forewoman $10 per 
week, for work which, he himself confesses is as well done 
as by the foreman to whom he paid $25, more especially as 
we understand the bone of contention was not the rate of 
wages asked or given, but the personal habits of the em- 
ployés. We question if he could furnish a stronger argu- 
ment in behalf of organization, if requested to doso. The 
sympathy referred to is evidently but skin deep, as his 
practice and preaching do not correspond. And unless 
the physical constitution of the Dakota girl is different 
from that of her sisters in the eastern and southern states, 
there is not a reputable physician in Mandan who will not 
admit that the work at which these women are employed, 
lugging forms off and on an imposing-stone, is not only 
sowing the seeds of disease, but wrecking their capacity for 
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motherhood. ‘This is a fact, not an opinion, and our cor- 
respondent is welcome to any satisfaction he may derive 
from being the agent to bring about such a result. 

But the experience in our larger cities during the past 
year is entirely different from that of our Dakota friend’s. 
In Chicago, especially, the firms which have been driven to 
the wall have been the cheap labor, non-union offices, so 
we would advise him not to whistle too loudly before he is 
out of the woods, and remember the scriptural injunction : 
‘Let not he who putteth his armor on boast as he who 
putteth it off.”’ 
phia Recora to the craft and their organization, warranted 


The following tribute from the Philadel- 


by practical experience, will perhaps be accepted by our 
readers, employers and employés alike, as worthy of 
credence as the wholesale denunciation of our Mandan 
publisher: ‘‘ The printers control their trade, are well paid, 
and maintain amicable relations with their employers. 
Nobody attempts to cajole, or bribe, or intimidate them. 
Workingmen everywhere may ponder with advantage over 
the successful career of the printers’ union, and learn 
from it the secrets of power and prosperity. An organiza- 
tion like this, that embodies knowledge, harmony, and a 
wise economy, may unlock for its members all the golden 
gates of the future.”’ 


TO EMPLOYERS AND FOREMEN. 
ie call upon our stock of samples of printing during 


the past month has been so great that it is well nigh 
exhausted. Since the June issue of ‘THE INLAND PRINTER, 
over two hundred and fifty specimens have been sent 
applicants in various parts of the United States and 
Canada, and the inquiry still continues. As we are 
anxious to place within the reach of our learners—the 
future printers of the country, so far as in our power lies, 
a means of obtaining specimens of the typographic art 
worthy of emulation, we invite samples of good work for 
review in our columns, the receipt of which will be 
promptly acknowledged, and due credit given therefor ; 
after which the same will be distributed to apprentices 
throughout the country, in the order consecutively of 
application. ‘To carry this project into successful opera- 
tion, the aid of employers and foremen is invoked. 


OUR PAPER MILLS. 

ROM the eleventh edition of ‘‘ Lockwood’s Directory 

of the Paper and Stationery ‘Trades,’’ just issued, a 

valuable contribution to the history of the paper trade of 

the United States, we clip the following comparisons of 

the changes in firms and mills which have occurred during 
the year: 

1884. 

1,082 


1885. 
1,096 
1,037 

59 


PAN IREN Tr gpa gio oes acne se mate nleiscnis clase 
in operation 


These are owned and operated by eight hundred and 
sixty-three firms. During 1884 nineteen mills were aban- 
doned, and thirty-five destroyed by fire, of which nineteen 
have been rebuilt. ‘There are but five mills in course of 


construction, as against nineteen reported a year ago. 











THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


HE depression in business circles from which the 
printing trade and those directly and indirectly con- 
nected with it, have, in common with other interests, been 
suffering, we regret to say, continues. Though a variety 
of opinions have been advanced as to its cause and dura- 
tion, we believe that an overproduction that has succeeded 
in glutting the markets, is mainly responsible for the ex- 
isting state of affairs. And although it must be conceded 
that the immediate outlook is far from favorable, there is 
fortunately an absence of that feverish feeling and anxiety 
which have generally accompanied the commercial depres- 
sions of the past twenty years. Business men, as a rule, 
find themselves on a comparatively firm financial basis, 
because the experience of the past has not been thrown 
away, and both buyer and seller have of late exercised a 
commendable degree of caution, which must redound to 
their mutual advantage. Country customers, especially, 
are ordering nothing but what is absolutely necessary, 
frequently sending orders by telegraph instead of by letter, 
with an invariable C.O.D. request, thus showing the 
indispensable character of the material asked for. 
With regard to the future, and the hope expressed that 
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of contents, the printer’s ornaments, the indexes, et cetera, are some- 
times erroneous, and often lead him astray. If he be not educated in 
every one of these particulars, or if he do not leave them to experts, or 
consult with them, he may mar his plot. These are arts outside of 
authorship, but not inconsistent with it. The author should be a 
modest man, and leave these technical details in skilled hands, at the 
same time watching vigilantly that no one of the other nine shall by 
ignorance or carelessness obscure his meaning or mar the beauty of 
his work. Yet how many authors dogmatize in these their foibles, and 
so having their own way spoil their own books for themselves and the 
public. 

2 THE PUBLISHER is the person who ought to shoulder most of the 
shortcomings of the author, and combat his offensive proclivities and 
crude notions ; but too often he is a mere dealer without responsibility 
or knowledge, handing over his charge to that printer who will do the 
work the cheapest. There are many fussy publishers whose inter- 
mediary office between the author and the printer consists in angling 
for the manuscripts and handing them over to the competing printer 
who will do the whole work at the least cost in his own and the cheap- 
est way. There are many honourable exceptions, but in our day in 
England, it must be confessed that there is a dearth of such scholarly 
and painstaking printers and publishers as Nicolas Janson, Aldus 
Romanus, Henry Quentel, Anthony Koburger, Henry and Robert 
Stephens, Christopher Froschover, the Plantins, Hans Lufft, the Elze- 
virs, the Didots, Bodoni, Ibarra, Baskerville, Charles Whittingham, 
William Pickering, etc. all of whose books, cheap and dear, were con- 


| structed on the lines of truth and beauty, and are to-day acquired and 


with the movement of the crops a permanent revival of | 


business will be secured, it should not be forgotten that 
while a large surplus of wheat over former years remains 
on hand, it is estimated that the yield for 1885 will be 
368,000,000 bushels less than that of 1884. What effect 
this will have on the farmers, who are the mainstay of the 
country publishers, remains to be seen. What is lacking 
in quantity, however, will in all probability be made up in 
price ; so that with the knowledge that a speculative craze 
has not been the cause of the present stagnation, the ex- 
pectation that remunerative prices are likely to prevail, 
and that with them will come better times and a revival 
of business, there is little if any cause for alarm. 


“WHO SPOILS OUR NEW ENGLISH BOOKS?” 
BY J. B. HULING. 
II. 
AVING singled out these who are guilty of making the 
H visible defects in printed books, our author goes fur- 
ther into the particulars of their wrong doing. 


It is as difficult to teach without example the philosophy of art and 
of mechanics, as of history. It is proposed therefore to summon each 
one of our ten occasional defaulters separately, and endeavour by 
example of these sixty books on the table before us, to illustrate what 
is meant and how our meaning is applied, assigning to each one some 
of the particular offences alleged against him during the progress of 
producing a book he has helped to spoil. And first 

THe AvuTHOR, who is generally better acquainted with the subject 
of his book than the object to be properly manufactured and set before 
a dainty public, especially if he be new to the mystery of bookmaking, 
has often and in many cases extremely crude ideas of form, comeliness, 
and style. If he persists, as he often does, in his notions, against the 
better judgment, experience, and skill of his publisher and his printer, 
he is pretty sure to spoil his book. Author’s notions of the printer’s 
requirements of ‘ copy’; of the division of the work into chapters and 
paragraphs ; of spelling, capitalizing, interpunction, and even gram- 
mar; of the headings of chapters, of headlines, leading, spacing, and 
above all the shape, proportion, margins, and position of the printed 
pages ; of the type, the paper, and the ink; of the prefaces, the tables 








preserved as things ‘fair to see.’ An ignorant, unskilled, pedantic, 
shiftless and enterprizing publisher, building where he has no founda- 
tion (he is not an unknown quantity, but rather an encroaching one) is 
a nuisance to be abated. He is one of the chief men who shoddy our 
literature. He largely panders to that public voracity which demands 
cheap books even if they are lowered in quality and taste. We have 
no objections to cheap books, but they need not be unsightly too. The 
cheapest and commonest flower of the hedge maintains its pristine 
beauty and form, just as the cheapest book ought to be made to do. 

3 THE PRINTER of the present day has become a scapegoat, or a 
patient beast of burden. The faults of the author and the publisher 
are generally attributed to him, especially if the book when issued 
proves to be a failure in any point of its manufacture. The author’s 
fads and the publisher’s notions are often conveyed as instructions to 
the printer. He knows them to be injurious, but must obey. Hence 
many books are spoilt in spite of the printer, while he alone receives 
the blame. 

But the printer himself has, or may have, his own faults, and 
plenty of them. He generally has no recognized foundation on which 
to build. The competition is so great that he often snatches at any 
thing, often receives the beginning of the copy without knowing where 
it will end, or what the real character and extent of the work is to be. 
The size and quality of the paper, the shape of the printed page, the 
number of lines, the size of the type, the form and comeliness of the 
title-pages, and the many little niceties of the work are not thought-out 
and digested as they ought to be, before the copy goes into the hands 
of the reader or compositor. The entire work is often from the tim 
it enters the printing office allowed to drift through its several stage- 
of manufacture without due and previous consideration. It was not s: 
with our good old friends William Pickering and Charles Whittingham, 
publisher and printer, working for many years harmoniously together 
It was their custom, as both used repeatedly to tell us, to each first sit 
upon every new book, and painfully hammer out in his own mind it 
ideal form and proportions. Then two Sundays at least were require: 
to compare notes in the little summer-house in Mr. Whittingham’: 
garden at Chiswick, or in the after-dinner sanctuary, to settle the shap: 
and dress of their forthcoming ‘friend of man.’ It was amusing a: 
well as instructive to see each of them, when they met, pull from hi 
bulging side-pocket well-worn title-pages and sample-leaves for discus 
sion and consideration. When they agreed, perfection was at hand 
and the ‘copy’ went forward to the compositors, but not till then 
The results, to this day, are seen in all the books bearing the imprin 
of William Pickering, nearly all of which bear also evidence that the) 
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came from the ‘ Chiswick Press.’ Of course there are many excep- 
tions, but the want of standard rules for governing our publishers and 
printers, as well as for shaping and completing books is greatly to be 
deplored. 
as the men he employs. 


But another great impediment to high-class bookmaking is the 


The master printer requires a school of typography as much 


different methods in different printing houses. In some positive and 
written instructions are given out to the readers, who are to see that 
the compositors comply, but these are often so crude that the book 
falls short in many essential particulars. This is repeatedly found out 
in the early stage of manufacture, but the cost of altering the form or 
page, or adapting both to the paper, which is too often an after con- 
sideration, is so great that the monstrous inception is suffered to 
mature in vulgarity. 

, THE READER under the printer is the real man of responsibility. 
fe receives his instructions based on the traditions of the particular 
wrinting office to which he is attached, supplemented, or perhaps, 
ounteracted by those of the author, editor, or publisher, and has to 
But he, like 
is predecessors in the undertaking, is often hampered by the same 


urn out a perfect book in the face of all these restraints. 


vant of plan and due knowledge of the extent and proportions of the 
vork that have defeated them. He neither knows the beginning nor 
ie end of his undertaking, and often for the want of a proper method 
he book is composed and made up without his knowing either the 
ize of the paper, or what particular shape the work is to be born in. 
‘le must watch the compositor’s work, until the book has gone on to 
ie press; but even then he may be defeated in spite of all his skill ; 
there is no good and sufficient manual by which the work is to be 
cuided till the end. Let him also go to a school of typography, and 
let the readers of one office agree with those of other offices. ‘The 
yant of harmony in the work of readers is much to be regretted. 
His 
irect responsibility morally is not so great as that of the reader, but 
‘oo much is often thrust upon him. 


THE ComposIToR is a little person of great consequence. 


He receives in too many cases 
he copy illegible without its having either been pointed, corrected, or 
tted for him, and having put it into type, sends it to the reader with 
all the faults of the author and himself. The reader is lenient, and so 
the author has more work to do than he cares to pay for or ought to be 
erved with. The real maker of the book, in many cases, is the com- 
If he is lucky the book may come out right, but often nothing 


but chance or accident protects him. 


positor. 
He is guided by certain trade or 
companion rules, but they are too meagre, and often worse than 
nothing. He ought to have a chance at the school of typography, and 
be better instructed in his own business, and be taught not to assume 
the business of any other sinner joined with him in the manufacture of 
books. His remuneration being for quantity his zeal in that direction 
often disgraces him, and tempts him into over and irregular spacings, 
over runnings, short lines, over pointing, and other unworkmanlike 
irregularities. It is true that the readers ought not to pass these defects, 
but the defects are allowed to remain as the remedy would entail delay. 
6 THE PRESSMAN or MACHINIST has many opportunities of spoiling 
books. The lightning speed of steam and the tediousness of the old 
hand-press are no doubt partly in fault, but ignorance is the main 
cause of disaster. The books on the table before us are, some of them, 
lamentable examples of this class of delinquents. You can discover a 
want of uniformity in the quantity of ink over the various pages, and 
the paper not being laid on the forme to a perfect line the pages more 
or less when bound appear crooked. 

But between the compositor and the pressman there is a long road 
in which many a book is spoiled. 
is hard to tell. 
books from the Row, nine of them will come limping in, all misshaped 
in some particular or another. Their make up is discreditable; the 
page is not in proportion to the margins and the margins correspond 
not unto the size of the paper. The leading is defective or the head- 
Almost anyone knows a pretty book when he sees 


Who is responsible in every case it 


This however is manifest: if one orders now ten new 


lines are ill placed. 
it, but what constitute the essentials of form and proportion few have 
any idea, Were one to assert that the length of a printed page should 
have relation to its width, and that the top should not exceed half the 
bottom margin, and that the front should be double the back margin, he 
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might not be far from the ‘lines of beauty,’ yet half the printers, pub- 
lishers, and authors would cry out that the pages are driven up into a 
corner. Nevertheless, such are very nearly the proportions and shape 
of our old standards, large and small, in manuscript and print, that 
have stood the test of criticism and of time. 

7 THE PAPER-MAKER is responsible for the defects of many of our 
books, as we see by the examples before us. Shoddied paper is as 
common as the people who use it. Cheapness has succeeded to qual- 
ity, and as long as our people know no better the paper-maker and the 
publisher will cram them. The remedy lies only in the consumer. 
Dishonest manufacture, if demanded, will be supplied. Glue and paste 
will take the place of fibre so long as they will sell and a patient 
public buy. Shoddy, glue, date-coffee, chicory, and butterine will meet 
us at every turn so long as an indiscriminating public encourages their 
production. Good and durable paper can be had if demanded. 

The first 
printing inks ever used, as early as about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, are still bright, clear, and beautiful. 


8 THE INK-MAKER is a sinner of the first magnitude. 


The first printed Bible, 
the first Psalter, and the first Classics are all to this day conspicuous for 
the beauty and permanency of their inks. Compare them with almost 
any inks now produced and you will readily see what a falling off there 
has been. Shoddy, cheapness, and adulteration are the three words 
that express the results. Good inks can be made even now and at 
moderate prices, but ink-making by practice has become almost one of 
the lost arts. Even in the Exhibition of 1851 no medals for printer’s 
ink were given, but it was said by the jury that some of them exhibited 
appeared brilliant and firm, almost as much so as the first inks of four 
hundred years ago, but would they stand the test of time? Good, 
bright, black, brilliant inks that adhere to the paper and will not spread 
or turn brown, can no doubt still be had, but they will require hun- 
dreds of years to test their qualities of permanence in comparison with 
the first inks. The sallow inks of our day, a larger proportion of 
them, are as offensive to the sight as they are to the smell, as some of 
the recent books before us amply testify. 
9 THE BooK-BINDER spoils probably as large a proportion of our 
books as any other one of our ten sinners. He professes to bind ac- 
cording to his pay. But he has all he cuts off, and he sometimes 
probably cuts deep with a motive. Leastwise, one large binder in 
New York, as frank and truthful as enterprising, confessed to us that 
he ‘calculated’ on his shavings paying his rent. At all events, as we 
receive our new books fresh from the binder, we naturally ask in these 
trimming days, when the labour of the paper knife has almost ceased, 
what has become of our margins? The binder replies that the printer 
left the edges so irregular that he has had to take ‘ just a shaving off,’ 
so as not to offend the eye. That ‘shaving’ is just the rub. Many 
a book, now unsightly, would have been presentable, if properly 
shaved, or not shaved at all. The boards are frequently scamped, and 
then the book is not unfrequently cut down to the boards. To save 
time and labour all the cutting is generally taken off the bottom 
margin, so that the top margin considerably exceeds it, leaving the book 
unsightly and misshapen. If books are to be trimmed at all, let their 
margins be trimmed in due proportion. Sometimes it is necessary 
from bad printing to trim the margins, the printer generally blaming 
the paper for not being made or cut square. A little care, intelligence, 
forethought, and instruction will generally cure this defect in the 
printer, and if one then stands with a lash over the binder, the book 
that has by good luck come to him in a satisfactory manner, may not 
be spoiled by this last man. All things are possible, and our authors, 
publishers, and printers should combine to prevent their books being 
spoiled in these last hands. 
to THE CONSUMER, ignorant and careless of the beauty and propor- 
tions of his books, is the greatest sinner of all! If the generous Public 
will look to their own interests, pleasures, and delights in knowledge, 
they will look more sharply to their Books, their truest friends. Their 
degeneration should be tolerated no longer. Let them be cheap, but 
at the same time let us no longer tolerate the adulteration and bad 
taste that is now more and more thrust upon us. Drum all these ten 
sinners together and insist on each one performing well his part. 

It is not unlikely that we have named faults that are not perhaps 


applied to the real sinner, but that is not of much consequence. Many 
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of our new books are unnecessarily spoiled, and it matters little 
whether this or that fault be laid to this or that sinner. The publisher, 
the printer, or the binder may sometimes, nay, often does, if he can, 
shift the burden of his sins to the shoulders of his neighbour, but all 
the faults will finally come back on the consumer if he tolerates this 
adulteration longer. 


Again our allotted space required this issue to be passed 


without comment on what we have read. Next month we 


will inquire into the justice of the charges. 





THE PRINTING-PRESS. 
( Continued.) 


BY STEPHEN MC NAMARA.* 


Y one of those inexcusable blunders which frequently 

happen, notwithstanding ceaseless vigilance, the ac- 
companying cut of the Applegath press was omitted from 
the May number. ‘The oversight was the more apparent 
since the lettered description referring to the cross section 
appeared therein and need not be here repeated. 

This machine occupied a floor place of some twenty- 


five feet in diameter. All the various and intricate move- 


ments required for feeding the sheets to one cylinder were 


| 


| 
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tory of the art. Costly and cumbersome though it was, 
still it answered the purpose for which it was designed, but 
its defects were so numerous as to prove fatal to its intro- 
duction extensively, and without the assistance of Mr. 
Walter, who had such faith in its inventor, probably it 
would never have been constructed. 





PRINTING FOR THE BLIND. 


An account of the American Printing-House for the Blind, located 


| at Louisville, Kentucky, describes a number of inventions and approved 


appliances in use in the institution. One of the most signal is a new 
process of stereotyping, by which, at a single stroke, the stereotype bill 
is reduced from fifty to ten cents per large quarto page. The whole 
process is as follows: The embossing type having been properly set up 
and secured on the bed of the printing-press, a sharp relievo impression 
is taken in soft pasteboard. This paper matrix is clamped in an iron 
book having large apertures and slides in the leaves, like a photograph 
album. Withdraw one of the slides, an interval is left in the front of 
the relief-surface of the paper-matrix, and this is filled with molten type- 
metal. When the plate has cooled and formed a rigid bed for the 
matrix, a slide is withdrawn behind the matrix, so as to expose its 


| depressed surface, and type metal is poured into the space, filling up 


also, of course, the intaglio letters. This latter plate forms a type-metal 


stereotype; the other plate, procured as above, has served its temporary 



































necessarily duplicated for the others, the sheets were de- 
livered by hand, notwithstanding the Americans had 
previously devised the self-acting fly. 

Placing lines of type at right angles to the axis of a 
revolving cylinder exhausts the ink from the rollers and 
gives the work a striped appearance. This effect is notice- 
able in head lines, display type, cuts.and all solid surfaces. 
To overcome this, the vibrating cylinder or rider is used 
on all modern machinery for the purpose of equalizing, as 
near as practical the coating of ink at all points. 

In the absence of this appliance, Applegath adopted a 
curious device which has since been applied to all bed and 
platten jobbers—a shifting distributing surface. The 
blank surface of the main drum was divided into sections 
which rested upon an undulating railway track, whereby 
the relative position to each separate cylinder was changed 
and a comparatively uniform color obtained. 

This press marks the beginning of the rotary epoch in 
printing, and as such will ever be memorable in the his- 








* Mr. McNamara, who has just returned to the city from his summer vacation, 


will resume his regular series of articles in our next issue.--[Eprror, 
































purpose of sustaining the paper board, and is at once returned to the 
melting-pot. The number of impressions immediately required are 
struck off this stereotype, and the embossing type, which is very ex- 
pensive and easily injured, becomes at once available for composing 
another page. ‘These heavy stereotype plates are, however, very costly 
and cumbersome, and are not retained for permanent use, but light 
copies are made by a novel and ingenious process. Ona sheet of brass 
almost as thin as paper, but specially annealed and toughened for the 
work, is printed a relief impression of the page desired. The depressions 
at the back are filled with two coats of water-lime, rubbed down to a 
true plane surface, and bound by pasting on the back a sheet of paper. 
The first type-metal stereotype is returned to the melting-pot, and so the 
circle recommences. This and other improvements are patented for 
the purpose of securing the Printing-House in their undisputed posses- 
sion; but they are generously placed at the service of all who publish 


for the blind. 





PRINTERS having bright machinery will be glad to hear of a valu- 
able rust protector chronicled among the recent German inventions. 
It consists of ordinary oil paint mixed with ten per cent of burned mag- 
nesia, baryta, or strontia, as well as mineral oil. This neutralizes the 
free acid of the paint, and the alkaline reaction protects the iron from 
rust. A temporary paint for the movable portions of machinery con- 
tains some twenty or thirty per cent of magnesia or burnt dolomite, 


vaseline being added to prevent drying. 
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BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
zor Van Buren street, Chicago; Tudor street, 
London, E. C., England. 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS. 
R. R. McCabe & Co., 68 Wabash 


cago, 


avenue, Chi- 


CARDS (Plain and Fancy). 


]. H. Bufford’s Sons, Boston and New York ; West- 


ern branch, 156 Monroe street, Chicago, III. 
ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS'’ 
MACHINERY. 


“* Unique”’ 
Send stamp 


Atwater & Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Stereotyping Machinery, Quoins, etc. 
for circular. 
. Hoe & Co., 


zor Van aN street, 
London, E. C., Engl: ind. 


R. 


504 Grand street, New York ; 199 and 
Chicago; Tudor street, 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 4 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 


Chicago. Photo-Engraving a specialty. 
Chas. A. Drach & Co., corner Pine and Fourth 
streets (**Globe-Democrat Building), St. Louis, 


Mo. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 


cago. 


Electrotypers and stereotypers. 


139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY AND FOLDING MACHINES. 


Geo. E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 West Monroe street, 

Chicago. 
ENGRAVERS. 

Chase Thorn, “ Pioneer-Press’’ Building, 78 East 
‘Third street, St. Paul, Min. 

Randolph & Co., 16 Murray street, 
Wood Engraving of superior quality. 
for the reports of the U. S. Government. 


Vandercook & Co., State and Madison streets, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Photo and Wood Engravers. 


New York. 
Engravers 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Hand- 
Combi- 


Folders, 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. 
feed and Attaching Newspaper Folder, 
nation Folders, Special Folders, Insetting 
Book Folders and Covering Machines. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg, Cincinnati, San Francisco and New 
‘ork. 


C. E. Robinson & Bro., 710 Sansom street, Philadel- 
phia; 27 Beekman street, New York; 66 Sharp 
street, Baltimore ; Western House, 198 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 


Geo. H. Morrill & Co., 34 Hawley street,. Boston ; 
25-27 Rose street, New York; 56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. 

Geo. Mather’s Sons, 60 John street, New York. 

J. H. Bonnell & Co., 7 Spruce street, New York. 


JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank B arhydt, 
Western m: anager. ‘‘ Peerless, ”” **Clipper,”’ and 

** Jewel” Presses. fr 
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JOB PRINTING-PRESSES. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 


Job 


Chicago. Manufacturers of the ‘‘ Challenge”’ 


ress. 


LETTER FILES AND FILE GOODS. 


The Globe Files Co., Cincinnati. 


appliances. 


All kinds of filing 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVERS. 


A. Zeese & Co., 1:9 Monroe street, Chicago. Map 
and Relief-Line Engraving. Special attention to 
orders for fine Wood Engraving. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 162-164 South Clark street, 
Chicago. Photo-E ngraving a specialty. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Globe Manufacturing Co., 44 Beekman street, New 
York ; 202 Clark street, Chicago, Frank Barhydt, 
Western manager. ‘‘ Peerless’’ cutters, five styles ; 
«* Jewel”’ cutters, two styles. 


Whitlock Machine Works, 
“Champion ”’ paper cutters. 


Birmingham, Conn, 


PAPER DEALERS—COMMISSION. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co., 184 and 186 Monroe street. 
News, colored, book, covers, manilla, etc., and 
specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


F. P. Elliott & Co., 208 Randolph street, Chicago. 
A. G. Elliot & Co., 30, 32 and 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. 
Bradner Smith & Co., 
Chicago Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
F. O. Sawyer & Co., 


St. Louis. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co., Lockland, Ohio, 
Wabash avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


119 Monroe street, Chicago. 


301-303 North Second street, 

and 153 

Graham Paper Co., 217-219 North Main street, 
St. Louis. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


St. Louis Paper Co., 703, 705, 707, 709 Locust street, 
St. Louis. (Send for packet catalogue.) 

W. O. Tyler & Co., 
Chicago. 


16g and 171 Adams street, 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


Snider & Holmes, 214 Chestnut street, St. Louis. 


PAPER STOCK, 


Follansbee, Tyler & Co., 389 and 39:1 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 
Photo- Beaming Co., 67 to 71 Park place, New 
York. John Hastings, president, A. R. Hart, 


manager. Engraving for all purposes. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 52 Illinois street, Chi- 
cago. . H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Campbell Printing Press and Manutacturing 

0., 16> William street, New York ; 306 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. 

R. Hoe & Co., 

zor Van Buren street, 


London, E. C., England. 


504 Grand street, New York; 199 and 
Chicago; Tudor street, 


INLAND PRINTER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


The firms enumerated in this Directory are reliable, and are commended to the notice of all 
consumers of Printers’ Wares and Materials. 
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PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, J. Also Paper 
Folders, combined with printing m: aalée S, or sepa- 
rately ; P: uper Dampening Machines, Stk reoty pe 
Machinery, etc. . 

Whitlock Machine Works, Birmingham, 
First-class and country Drum Cylinders. 


Conn. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIAL. 


Chicago Brass-Rule Works, 85-87 Fifth 
Chicago. Brass rule is our specialty. 
Ed. A. Stahlbrodt, 18 Mill street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Dealer in roller composition and printers’ supplies. 
F. Wesel & Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, patent 
composing sticks, brass and steel rule, galleys, etc. 


avenue, 


Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. We supply everything. Call and see 
Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Co., Middle- 


town, N. Y. Printers’ woodwork of all kinds — 
cabinets, cases, wood type, etc, 


R. Hoe & Co., 504 Grand street, New York; 
zor Van Doe ae street, Chicago; ‘Tudor 
London, , Eng gland. 


1yg and 
street, 


PUBLISHERS’ BOOKBINDERS. 


A. J. Cox & Co., Ill. 


144 Monroe street, Chicago, 


ROLLER MANUFACTURERS. 





Bendernagel & Co., 36 Hudson street, Philadelphia. 


Composition in bul a specialty. 


J. H. Osgood & Co., 3 Bath street, Boston. 


best patent and old style composition. 


The 


Samuel Bingham’s Son, 200 Clark street, Chicago. 


SECOND-HAND MACHINERY. 
Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi 
cago. Before buying, write for our list. 


SECOND-HAND MATERIAL. 
Illinois Type-Founding Co., 2oo-204 South Clark 


street, Chicago. 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Farmer, Little & Co., 63 and 65, Beekman street, 
New York; 154 Monroe street, Chicago. 

Illinois Type-Founding Co., 200 to 204 South Clark 
street, Chicago. 

John G. Mengel & Co., 31 German street, Baltimore. 
Type Founders and. Flec trotypers. Largest and 
most complete establishment south of Philadelphia. 

Marder, Luse & Co., 139-141 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago; Minneapolis and San Francisco, 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., 303-305 Dearborn street, 
Chicago. Western Agents, the Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan Co. Complete stock always on hand. 


The Union Type-Foundry, 54-56 Franklin street, 
Chicago. Agents, Boston and Central Foundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Hamilton & Katz, Two Rivers, Wis., Manufacturers 
of Holly-Wood Type, Borders and Reglets. 


The Wm. H. Page Wood-Type Co., 


Conn, 


Norwich, 
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REMOVAL. 








H. E. Meap, Pres’t. A T. Honace, Sec’y. W.C. Givuett, Treas. 









ZY Manufacturers and Dealers in 





LEDGER, WRAPPING, BLOTTER, 
RULED, BOOK, WRITING, 
POSTER AND NEWS 


PAPERS. 


ENVELOPES, CARDBOARD, 
AND 
ALL STOCK USED BY PRINTERS. 








A. ZEESE & CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS, 


Relief Plate and Photo- 


Engravers, SHEPARD & JOHNSTON, 


HAVE REMOVED TO PRINTERS OF FINE JoB Work, 


FOR THE TRADE. 






Send for Catalogue. 








181 MONROE St., CHICAGO. 

















119 MONROE STREET, “e«wore, CK 


CATALOGUES, 
PAMPHLETS, BUSINESS CARDS, 


MAGAZINES, PROGRAMMES, 








AND 






SPECIAL FORMS SET UP AND ELECTROTYPED 
ms 4; 6 and 8 CUSTOM-HOUSE PLACE, | For THE Country TRADE. 


140-146 MonrogE STREET, CHICAGO. 








CHICAGO. 





The typography of this journal is a sample of our work. 






















FULL LINES OF BLACK AND 


Jno. T. Moore, J. W. Buter, G. W. Moss, C. M Davis, 
COLORED 


Pres’t. Vice-Pres’t. ‘Treasurer, Secretary, 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY, 


173 & 175 ApaAms STREET, 


CHICAGO, 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF 


PAPERS 


Usep By PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS & STATIONERS. 












Printing & Lithographic 


INKS 


AND 


PASTE COLORS. 







The largest and most complete assort- 





ment in the country. 








Bronze Powders 
for Printing 


A SPECIALTY. 







We respectfully solicit attention to the following popular brands 
of goods which we carry in stock: 





GERMAN PRINTING INKS IN 
TUBES IF DESIRED. 






FLORENCE MILLS, ‘4 


WAWASA MILLS, FLAT 
LAKE SHORE MILLS, 
BUTLER MILLS, and RULED 


ST. CHARLES MILLS, PAPERS. | 
LEDGER MILLS, | 
L. L. BROWN’S LEDGER PAPERS. 





KEEPS THE INK FREE FROM 
SKIN AND DUST UNTIL 
USED UP. 








Price List and Specimens sent on 
application. 






We also have a full line of 


Holiday Cards, Ball Programmes, Wedding Goods | 


Siomund Ullman 


51 MAIDEN LANE, 


NEW YORK. 





OF THE LATEST STYLES. 


SPECIAL RULING done and SPECIAL SIZES OF PAPER | 
made to order on short notice. | 





SIGMUND ULLMAN. 
E. H. WIMPFHEIMER. 
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Engraved by Photo-Engraving Co,, New York, 





THE 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, 
we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anonymous letters will 
not be noticed ; therefore our correspondents will please give names — not for publica- 
tion, if they desire to remain incog., but as a guarantee of good faith. 





A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor: BosTon, June 22, 1885. 

Although my name is not on your list, I am a constant reader of 
your journal, as it is for sale here at the news depot. It is the most 
useful and instructive publication (to printers) I have yet seen. 

Please make a slight correction in your next issue. In your para- 
‘raph containing the list of officers of the International Typographical 
Union, you make H. Thomas Elder, recording secretary, come from Fort 

” 


\Vayne. By the “ permission ” of the southwestern “ brothers,” one office 


was allowed to come east, and Mr. Elder hails from Boston. Also, you 
The second vice-president is Charles 

Mr. Elder’s address is the //era/d office, 

Tuos. H. G. 


ive only one vice-president. 
camewell, of Philadelphia. 
soston, Mass. Respectfully, 


EVIDENCES OF PROSPERITY. 
‘o’the Editor : FREEPORT, IIl., June 15, 1885. 
As you urge your readers to send in correspondence, I would men- 
m that W. H. Wagner, publisher and printer, has just made a purchase 
f one of the best located lots in our city (20 by 120), and will place 
thereon a handsome building for his printing-office. This lot being 
ocated on a corner, will enable him to get plenty of air and light, and 
will be heated by steam; wili also put in an elevator as well as all 
ther modern improvements. 
He was compelled to make this move through being cramped too 
Mr. 


Wagner will also add to his already well equipped office a bookbindery, 


uch in his old building, which is a two-story (20 by 50). 


» that his establishment will be the largest German and English print- 
g-office in northern Illinois. 

In regard to the business thus far this year, must say it was and is 
at present exceedingly good. Mr. Wagner has added, since last De- 
cember, three men to his force, making in all now twelve employed by 
him. Yours truly, A. 


FROM HARTFORD. 
lo the Editor: HARTFORD, Conn., June 29, 1885. 

I thought some items from our city might prove of interest to your 
readers, and therefore concluded to send a few lines. The printing 
business in this city is very dull at present, and should ‘advise job 
printers especially to stay away, as the town is overcrowded with 


them. 

The Zelegram has moved its office, editorial and reportorial 
inctums, and its entire plant to the building known as 55 and 57 
frumbull street. 

Mr. Samuel Clark, of the firm of Clark & Smith, says that he has 
yet to see a finer periodical, literary and typographically considered, 
than THE INLAND PRINTER. 

Mr. Edward C. Weir, a well known compositor in this city, who 


He wishes it long life and prosperity. 


has been very sick during the past winter, leaves for his home in 


Toronto, July 1. All the boys will miss his genial face. He was 


a hard worker for the cause of his fellow-craftsmen. Competition in 


Mc. 


fast typesetting is all the rage in this city at present. 


PRINTING FOR RELIGIOUS BODIES. 

1 the Editor : CHICAGO, June 17, 1885. 

In your issue for the current month I see an extract from the 7ress 

ws regarding prices paid for religious printing. It seems to me that 
there is good enough reason for the working down of prices there in 
the fact that money for most religious purposes is secured by subscrip- 
tion on pleas of charity. Anyone who has been a solicitor will say it is 
not an easy task, which is proven in the large’ percentage of collections 
which must be allowed usually for the efforts to get them. What 


comes so hard should not be spent too readily, therefore a close 
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bargain is made. <A concession in price is required as a charitable act. 
For my part, however, I should prefer to do charities independently 
and more like voluntarily, because when it is a question of work at 
religious prices or no work at all, acceptance of the former may not be 
said to be always willing. I take it most of the trade would agree with 
me on this. My theory is a plausible one, and the most kindly too, for 
many of us know close figurers who could not be called greedy or miserly. 


They merely work according to their means. J. B. Huine. 


FROM TORONTO. 

To the Editor: TORONTO, June 29, 1885. 
De Vere J. Hunt, a member of Toronto Typographical Union for 
over thirty years, and of late an honorary member of that body, died at 
his residence in this city on the roth of June, of inflammation of the 
lungs. ‘The employés of Rowsell & Hutchison, in which establish 
ment the deceased gentleman had worked for a number of years, also 
a number of the members of the union attended the funeral in a 
Wm. De Vere Hunt (brother of 


deceased), well known in Chicago, was present at the funeral. 


body. They also sent floral tributes. 

Mr. Chas. Price, formerly of this city, but now of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, called on his friends here a few weeks ago, on his return from 
New York, where he represented Louisville Typographical Union at 
the International Typographical Union session. 

Since the commencement of the rebellion in the Northwest terri 
tories, the Grip Company has published a very creditable ///ustrated 
War News. 


Business is exceedingly dull in this city at present. 


It appears weekly. 
The supply of 
printers far exceeds the demand. 

The builders’ laborers of this city are at present on strike for an 
advance of two cents per hour, the present rate being sixteeen cents 
per hour. The strikers had a monster torchlight procession through 
the main streets on Thursday evening. 

The Toronto delegates to the International Typographical Union, 
Messrs. Reid and Parr, got home about two weeks ago, thoroughly 
satisfied with the reception they, in common with the other delegates, 
received. 

George W. Dower, a member of No. 91, has opened a stationery 
store on Yonge street. He is also prepared to take orders for printing 
We wish him success in his new undertaking. 


gl. 


and bookbinding. 


AN EMPLOYER’S LETTER. 
MANDAN, Dak, June 19, 1885. 
for your valuable journal, I have noticed, of 


To the Editor: 

Since subscribing 
course, that your object is not merely to give hints to employing printers 
which shall be of value to them, but to give also to those who are em- 
ployed, information, advice and counsel, such as will enable them to 
excel in their work. As an employing printer, I value what I read in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, whether it be written for the benefit of the em- 
ployer or the employé. 

In writing to you, I will state frankly that I write for no advice as to 
the way in which [ shall run my business, or the way in which I shall 
treat my employés. I am conceited enough to believe that I have 
learned the lesson pretty fairly, and that I need no advice. But there 
are a few facts concerning the trouble I have had with my printers in 
the West which I would communicate to your readers, and I would 
inform them of the methods I adopted to emancipate myself from them. 

Over two years ago I found myself the possessor of a newspapet 
outfit in a western town of 3,000 people. I was running a daily and a 
weekly, and doing a good job business. Those were booming times, a 
thousand miles west of Chicago, and I made money. ‘Today I am in 
the same town, running the same business, and as I am not hampered 
for money, even in these dull times, I can pay one hundred cents on 
the dollar easily enough, and I am not owing a typefounder or a paper- 
maker a cent. But how is it that in a town of this size I can 
run a daily and weekly newspaper, copies of which I send you to 
inspect ? This question I will answer. 

I started in by paying my foreman $25 a week, my compositors 35 
cents athousand ems, and my job man $20 a week. Now my job work 


is set up as well as ever (and I am not ashamed of its appearance) by a 
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woman, who also makes up my forms, to whom I pay $10 a week, 
while my compositors are girls, whom I taught to set type, and who are 
paid 25 cents. They are satisfied, and for the past nine months I have 
not had a word of grumbling from them, while before that time, under 
the union regime, my men were always grumbling if a piece of solid 
matter struck them, when earning from $20 to $27 a week each. 

What disgusted me with my printers was the supremely offensive 
independence of their manner; their general uncleanly personal habits; 
their filthy language when at work; their constant kicking because I 
could not see that every fat ad. should goto them. A climax came, 
when, because I had complained to my foreman because he gave me 
nine hours instead of ten hours a day, he walked out one day and took 


all the men with him. Then I revolted, and I set to work to teach 


girls the work. 

I never saw a copy of the Typographical Union rules, and my ex- 
perience with union men, so far, has not made me feel at all kindly to 
Naturally I sympathize with workingmen in their 


the institution. 
If my office 


struggles against the extortions of capital and monopoly. 
had been run under union rules, I would today be bankrupt. As it is, 
[ am prosperous; I have given some ladies work at remunerative 
figures ; I am no longer bothered with the contemptible behavior of the 
class of printers which seems to infest this region. Doubtless the aver- 
age printer will condemn my method of running my business, but let 
me assure him that I have ground down and injured nobody, and my 


system works to a charm. Yours truly, AN EMPLOYER. 


PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

To the Editor: Hor Sprines, Ark., June 18, 1885. 

The April and May numbers of THe INLAND PRINTER were re- 
ceived by me at one time Jast week, and in the former I notice a com- 
munication from * Wm. D. C.,’’ of Fredonia, Kan., who states a trouble 
which has annoyed me in several offices where I have been, but which 
is, I think, most prevalent in offices ordering material from western 
foundries. I mean that of different sizes of (so-called) one body of 
type. In the eastern states I have been troubled very little with it, 
save in type from different foundries, but here, where I am now, I find 
that it causes a good deal of complaint. The brevier, English, great 
primer and double pica quads and type bother exceedingly, often in the 
ads and jobs. The job foreman of the office, in relation to two fonts of 
brevier, which are of decidedly different bodies, insists that one is 
* and that the latter is a regular 


brevier and the other “ great brevier, 
He is a good workman, 


size and listed as such by the type foundries. 
from St. Louis, but an experience of about fifteen years in job work has 
failed to show me a line of type listed as “ great brevier.”’ If he is 
right will THE INLAND PRINTER 
correspondents, and tell us where 
with points that “* Wm.” speaks of is present in our news nonpareil, the 
old commas, apostrophes and periods being cast on nearly‘an en body, 
while new sorts are on common space body. Sorts ordered by number 
a few weeks since were so different in face that I would not allow them 
put in the cases. Now, it seems to me that if printers when such stuff 
is sent them would return it @¢ ozce, at manufacturer's expense, it would 
I think a good part of the 


please mention it in the answers to 
such type is cast? The same trouble 


before long put a stop to such annoyances. 
trouble in sorts comes through carelessness on the part of those putting 
up the package at the foundry, and I have seen the above remedy tried 
in several instances with both paper dealers and foundries, with first- 
class effects. 

In the May number two articles attracted my attention, regarding 
apprentices. While I do not believe in asystem giving the master such 
absolute control of the apprentice as the old English custom did, I 
think a system ought to be devised to compel an apprentice to stay out 
his full trade time. Employers, themselves, are more or less largely to 
blame for the many slouches who fill our offices, to the exclusion, some- 
times, of workmen, by taking little or no heed of a boy’s attainments 
or natural inclination for the trade. For instance, I know of a goodly 
number of “ printers,’ who have worked from two to six years in an office 
(or offices), who can’t for the life of them tell which side of an s they 
should put an apostrophe to designate possessive case, and who have no 
more idea of a proper balancing of display type in ads or jobwork than 
they did when they begun. Nor will they ever learn. The American 











youth, as 4 rule, does not want to commence at the sweeping-out and 
fire-building, press-washing end of the trade, and in six months from 
the beginning wants journeyman’s wages or quit. If employers would 
make it a rule to ascertain whether a boy had a fair English schooling, 
and wanted to /earn his trade, and would have him understand from 
the first that the dirty work of an office was important as well as the 
finest composition, one point would be gained, and then let the agree- 
ment be made, including a forfeiture. Too many botch printers are 
disgracing the name simply because employers take boys with less than 
little schooling into offices to “ learn the trade,’’ get them at the case, 
and keep them there and at press feeding for a time, and they then are 
palmed off as “jours” simply because they have worked two or three 
years under the roof of a printing-office. I think that the time is not 
far distant when an apprentice system will be adopted that will be of 
benefit to all concerned, and reduce the number of blacksmiths now out 
of their proper sphere. G. 


AN IMPROVED CASE. 


To the Editor: INDEPENDENCE, Mo., June 21, 1885. 


Knowing that THE INLAND PRINTER invites members of the craft 
to contribute ‘ theories and experiences of practical value,” I give you 
my lay of the case. I think it is practical if not of any value, and hope 
it may bring forth other suggestions and improvements. 

The lay of the case is shown in the following diagram : 
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I have given the spaces in a group, as I believe that is generally 
conceded to be the most common sense arrangement. 

The change of “1” is made to obviate the awkward across-the 
case movement necessary with the old inaccessible position, and to 
bring it in proximity with y, a, i, o and e, the letters it most frequently 
precedes or follows. 

The advantages of the new position for ‘*n’’ are proximity to a, 0, 
i and e, and better movement for “ion.’”’ The combinations “the ”’ 
and “and”’ are also preserved at a convenient angle. 

When it is remembered that “ex” is more frequent than all othe: 
combinations containing “ x,’ the improvement of its position will 
readily be seen. 

In order to avoid throwing the comma too far out of the way I have 
grouped the three most used points together. 

The easiest way to discern the advantages of the new positions o! 
“1” and “n” is to have someone read an article, and follow th 
reader by the above diagram, and note the frequency of “al,” ‘il, 
ay. stan? ean ston.) tens “San; Stes 

I am not at all bigoted in my views, and do not believe these th: 


only orthodox improvements possible, but hope to see “ improvement 
Tom L. DuNGAN. 


upon improvement.” 
OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


To the Editor; PHILADELPHIA, June 29, 1885. 


Business here is very uneven, in one place they are running nigh! 
work, and in another doing nothing even in the daytime. What w: 
want is somebody to uzder/ay the idle places, and bring them up ever 
with the busy ones. After reading the above you can draw your ow! 
deductions as regards the state of trade here. 

The death of Mr. Peter McCalla, of the well known firm of McCalla 
& Stavely, is announced. In addition to their regular printing business 
this firm publishes the Zfscopal Register, organ of the Episcopal 
church, and the A’ystone, a Masonic paper. The son of the deceased, 








THE 
Mr. Clifford McCalla, who has been actively engaged in the business 
will continue it. Mr. Jno. P. Schiedell, member of Typographical 
Union No 2, is the superintendent of this immense establishment. 

It is hardly necessary for me to mention, as I suppose most every one 
has seen it in the daily papers, that Mr. Elverson, publisher of the 
Saturday Night, and other periodicals is most likely to be our public 
printer, at Washington. His establishment is union. 

A retired paper manufacturer by the name of J. G. Ditman, is 
generally conceded the postmastership of Philadelphia, although I have 
it from pretty reliable sources that another person not mentioned pub- 
licly will be the man. 

The town has been considerably livened up lately by the fight which 
has been going on between the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, and the 
Pennsylvania railroad, for and against admission into the city. The 
B. & O. seem to have the best of it, and there is little doubt but that 
it will enter the city. The B. & O. will expend about $7,000,000, 
thus giving employment permanently to at least one thousand men, and 
transient employment to about five thousand others. The road will 
enter the city through the section familiarly known as the ‘“ Neck,” 
situated at the point where the Schuylkill river empties into the Delaware. 
At present the “ neck” is given up to “truck ” patches, ‘ pig-pens,” and 
“ frog-ponds.’’ The entrance of this road cannot but prove a source of 
profit to our city, and workingmen have not been slow to aid the 
project. 

As anticipated in our last letter we had the pleasure of seeing the 
delegates of the International Typographical Union in our city. ‘The 
liberality and courtesy of Mr. Geo. W. Childs, of the famous /’dbdic 
Ledger, are proverbial, and his welcome to the delegates was in keeping 
with his well-known hospitality, and was heartily appreciated by all. 
In connection with the visit of the delegates to our city I must not for- 
get to mention a reception tendered by Pressman’s Union No 4, to the 
delegates representing their branch of the ‘business. It consisted of a 
ride in our spacious park, stopping at places of interest, such as the 
lofty elevator, two htindred and fifty feet high, where a grand view of 
our city was given, also Horticultural Hall, and the celebrated Wissa- 
hickon Creek, etc. In the evening the delegates met the members of 
No. 4, and all sat down to a sumptuous repast, after which speeches 
were made by Messrs. McNamara, Timroth and Buckie, of Chicago; 
Smith, of Pittsburgh; Klein, of St. Louis; Scott, of New York, and 
several of our own members. As to the outcome of the late session of 
the International Typographical Union, there can be no doubt of its 
beneficial effects upon the craft. The 
election of Mr. Chas. Gamewell of our city as vice-president and chief- 


It was a very able convention. 


organizer of pressmen, was a masterpiece of wisdom. 

The National Publishing Company of this city are soon to issue a 
review of the military and civil career of Gen. Grant, under the patron- 
Col. Frank 
Burr, connected with the staff of the 7%mes is the editor of the work. 

COW: 


age of many of the warmest friends of the “old hero.” 


A VALUABLE INVENTION. 


To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, June 21, 1885. 

I noticed a paragraph in the June number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
under the head of Items of Interest, of a German printer who has sub- 
stituted a steel chain for page-cord for ‘tying up” pages. This, it 
seems to me, will be accepted as one of the first steps as an improve- 
ment on the page-cord, but to show that other minds have been at 
work on the same subject, I inclose the following circular : 


Apvams’ Patent ApjuSTABLE Type CLAMP. 


These clamps are made of brass, to avoid rust from dampness occasioned by 
washing of type, are nearly type-high, and form a firm and complete tie-up for either 
job or page. 


Their compact form, light weight, strength and remarkable utility all combine to 
make them an exceedingly desirable article for the purpose intended. 
away with the old method of “ tying up,’’ by which much time has been wasted and 
great annoyance caused, substituting therefor a light and durable article, far more 
easily applied and removed than the cord in use, not liable to get out of order, nor 
requiring any special skill. 

They remove all danger of the type dropping off at the sides of pages and jobs, 


They do 


” 


and “ going to pi.’””. They are not to be removed from the page or pages in a form 
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made or type removed without the present 
falling. 
They are made to a nonpareil body to 


attending danger of the remaining type 


answer as furniture between the pages in 


book forms, They are adapted to any work where type is used for pages of book 


work, circulars, cards, blank-book headings, sectional borders, ete., and will fit any 


size page. ‘They are also well adapted for border-work, as corners will, of necessity, 


join themselves together without the usual danger of slipping when the form is being 


locked up. 

Drrections.—In using the clamps, it is well to observe the following sugges- 
tions : 

1. In drawing them apart, place them on a flat surface like a table or imposing 
stone, then hold firmly by the left hand, while you draw toward you with the right. 

2. They need not be drawn out more than a half inch longer or wider than the 
page they are intended for. 

3. In placirg them around pages that are being made up, the ordinary way 
should be observed, namely, measure off a page; then take the clamps as they are 
drawn out, and put them up close to the side and head of the page next the side and 
head of the galley, then press down gently, and they will go into their place as an 


ordinary piece of rule, then draw the outer side and end of the clamps toward the 


page, and the page is ‘‘ ready to lift.’” 


4. When it is to be removed, take a composing rule and pry it open by pushing 
it between the head and the side of the page and the clamps. 

The statements contained in the circular are genuine, and have been 
proven by practical working at the office of E. C. Markbery & Son, of 
Goldsmith’s Hall, before its destruction by fire in December, 1882, 
which stopped all progress of introducing them, for a time at least. 

I am now perfecting machinery by which they can be made so 
cheap that they will be preferred to anything else for the purpose 
intended. I will further state that to make the clamps fit a blank-book 
heading, for instance, they are made with tongue and groove, and by 
inserting the straight sections between the corners to the number re- 
quired, they can be made any length desired, and the same may be 
done with a page as large as a newspaper. ‘The greatest claim of their 
usefulness lies in the fact that they have not a lock or joint to get out 
of order, and when pages are placed on the imposing stone they can be 
handled as easily as blocked plates, and go to press in the form. 

Hoping this knowledge will prove of interest to you, 

I am, respectfully, Wm. J. ADAMs. 


FROM SCOTLAND. 
To the Editor: EDINBURGH, June 10, 1885. 

Since my last communication to you there has been little if any im- 
provement in the printing trade in Scotland, the reports of the Out-of- 
Work fund from some of the branches still showing a very heavy 
outlay. 

The General Assemblies of the Established and Free Churches of 
Scotland, and also the Synod of the United Presbyterian Church met 
last month in this city, and during their sittings two or three offices 
were kept very busy, which made a demand on some of the surplus 
labor in the market, but since their close there has been a falling off 
again. 

The Tenth Delegate Meeting of the Scottish Typographical Associ- 
ation is to be held in Aberdeen, on the 6th, 7th, and 8th of August. 
The first Programme of Business has been issued to the members, and 
contains a great many propositions from the various branches relative to 
the Protective, Out-of-Work, and Sick and Funeral Funds. 

Mr. Adam W. Black, of the firm of A. & C. Black, publishers, has 
issued his address as a parliamentary candidate for the new Central 
Division of the city of Edinburgh, at the general election, which is 
Mr. Black’s father, the late 
Adam Black, was formerly one of the members for the city. 


expected to take place in November. 


There passed to his rest, on the 11th ultimo, at the ripe age of 88 
years, Mr. Robert Fairly, who was supposed to be the oldest printer in 
Scotland. 
Mr. Fairly came to Edinburgh in early life, and for some time was 


A native of Montrose, where he served his apprenticeship, 


employed as reader and afterward as overseer in the book and jobbing 
department of the Caledonian Mercury, a newspaper which is now 
merged into the Scotsman. He was afterward joint-proprietor, along 
with the late Hugh Miller, of the Witness newspaper, a paper which 
was started by the non-intrusion party in the Church of Scotland before 
the Disruption. 
the Free Church, and for many years had a large circulation as a bi- 


After the Disruption it became the political organ of 


until it has been printed and the type is to be distributed—corrections being readily | weekly. On the abolition of the paper duty an attempt was made to 
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establish it as a daily newspaper, which proved unsuccessful, and the 
publication ceased. Mr. Fairly, having by this time secured a compe- 
tency, retired into private life. 

The office of Messrs. Neill & Co., of this city, narrowly escaped 
destruction by fire on the afternoon of Thursday the 28th May. The 
fire occurred in the drying-room, and for a time looked rather alarming, 
but by the exertions of the fire brigade, who were soon on the spot, 
the flames were got under. As it is, the damage will amount to several 
thousand pounds sterling, as there was a large amount of finished work 
on the premises at the time. Among the work damaged by fire and 
water were the sheets of the forthcoming volume of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” the ‘Government Report of the Challenger Expe- 
dition,’ and the ‘* Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh.” 
The workers, among whom are a good many women, all got out 
safely, although the smoke throughout the office was very dense and 
overpowering. 

The Guarantee Fund of £25,000 which it was agreed should be 
raised for the purpose of holding an International Exhibition in Edin- 
burgh next year, has now reached the sum of £11,000, and the com- 
mittee are hopeful that they will soon have the required amount. The 
city corporations of Edinburgh and Glasgow have each subscribed 
£2,500. 

The appointment of Mr. H. R. Slatter, Secretary of the Provincial 
Typographical Association, to the magisterial bench has given great 
satisfaction, not only to the printing profession, but to trades unionists 
generally, and it is to be hoped that while this is the first it may not be 
the last of many such appointments. Yours truly, W. F. 

FROM ENGLAND. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
To the Editor - LONDON, June 10, 1885. 

Trade improved somewhat in the Metropolis during the latter end 
of the month; and it is sincerely hoped, despite the fickle reports 
that come to hand, things will continue to get better, so as to enable 
us to retrieve in a measure the bad luck which befell us a few months 
ago. 

It may interest your readers to know that in many of the London 
morning and evening newspaper composing-rooms there lay in a corner 
of the random, a long galley of type, all carefully corrected, and ready 
And such long galley of type consisted of 


for placing in the form. 
For so hopelessly 


the life, deeds and adventures of General Grant. 
did the reports that reached us speak of the General's chance of re- 
covery, that editors deemed it advisable to no longer allow the manu- 
script to remain in the pigeon-hole; and although it will be a loss of a 
few shillings to them by being compelled to distribute the matter, let us 
hope they won’t feel annoyed; for America’s greatest living commander 
promises to give to the world valuable information with the completion 
of the literary work he is now engaged upon. 

The stereotype plates which find their way into so many of the com- 
posing rooms of the United Kingdom’s newspapers from the states 
must suffer some injury in transit, or else the printers here don’t know 
how properly to use them; for their appearance is certainly most 
offensive to the eye in the columns of some papers. Here may be seen 
a pressure cutting the paper through; there the letters are scarcely 
visible at all; while batters are without end. Quite the reverse is a 
newspaper, printed entirely from stereo, which reaches me from Bir- 
mingham, the capital of the Midlands. So excellently, indeed, is the 
whole article got up that one would scarcely believe it was not printed 
from the original type. . 

Of course all THE INLAND PRINTER readers have heard of Mr. 
(Juaritch, the collector of old, rare and valuable books. We can 
scarcely take up a printing trade journal here without beholding the 
name of this monied gentleman; we hear plenty concerning this hobby 
of his. Not long ago, as you are aware, he gave £8,850 for two books 
printed by Gutenberg and Faust ; and at another sale of such rarities a 
few weeks ago he gave £700 for a number of the articles in which he 
so delights to deal. Twoof them came from the presses of Caxton and 
Wynkin de Worde. 

The elevation to the magisterial bench of Henry R. Slatter, Secretary 
of the Central Executive of the Provincial Typographical Society, the 


headquarters of which union are at Manchester, has been received with 
joy by many thousands of his fellow-countrymen. Mr. H. R. S., 
although many miles off being a good calligrapher, will, it is the firm 
conviction of those who know him well, make a good magistrate. 

** Answers to Correspondents’ may be seen in almost every news- 
paper and periodical printed; but the majority are made up, and 
generally the last resort of editors when short of copy. That they are 
fictitious replies may be judged by the utter want of meaning or sense 
of many of them. And the following “answer,” which met my eye in 
one of our weekly young ladies’ journals, will show the miserable 
ignorance—for it is about the average style of writing—of these fill-up 
writers: “G. H. T.—Caxton was the inventor of printing, which art, 
discovered in Holland some years previously by a German named 
Guttenburg, was brought to England in 1268. (2.) A locomotive and 
tender would weigh about five tons.” There's what I have just copied 
verbatim et literatim ; and further comment on the “crass ignorantus ”’ 
who wrote it, and the manner in which he contradicts himself regarding 
the invention of the art is superfluous. 

A fling or two at the writers for these periodicals—chiefly members 
of the fair sex. Of punctuation they are totally ignorant; as a rule, 
their points chiefly consisting of dashes between each word, enabling 
the poor worried compositor to read his take several ways. Their spider- 
legged, hieroglyphed writing is even worse. Silently and surely do 
they take the money out of this hard-working artisan’s pocket; and 
loudly and ineffectually does the typesetter complain, and say—well, 
not nice things about them. 

How deafness is increasing among compositors in England! You 
can scarcely enter a house now in this country which has not its one or 
more surd members. ‘To sufferers, my advice: get advice. 

A few weeks ago I was one of a party of forty compositors who 
availed ourselves of a cheap excursion to the Giant’s Causeway and 
other places of interest in the North of Ireland. All were well pleased 
with the outing, and considered themselves amply repaid the expenses 
incurred. The Causeway, with its wonderfully formed beds of stone, 
perhaps the most interesting and principal part of it resembled a num- 
ber of cucumbers sliced up—the exquisite beauty of the country through 
which we passed, were sights which will never be forgotten. 

Before closing my letter I might as well mention that I was also 
one of a party of printers who, some years ago, were conducted over 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. We admired, wondered and were pleased with 
everything save the ball; for of the latter we had heard so much praise 
spoken, so much said about the number of persons it could hold, that 
we expected to find the structure a miniature refreshment palace— 
certainly expected a “livener” after our climb. But we are now able 
to say that none cared for creeping into a dismal, sewer-looking hole, 
bending our way like snakes round the interior, getting almost choked 
with the quantities of filth lying in bottom of ball, and barking our 
shins against projecting pieces of iron. PRINTERIAN. 


A GOOD MAN TO KNOW. 

Robert Bonner, of the New York Ledger, sent to Charles A. Dana 
the money that enabled Mr. Dana to purchase his share of the stock 
in the Suz, and the two have been the best of friends ever since. 
After the Sw had been going under the new management for a time, 
and before any dividends had -been paid, Amos Cummings, then the 
managing editor, went to Bonner and said: ‘See here, Robert, here is 
the Sw going to be a big paying concern, and I have no stock in it. 
Why can’t you buy me some, and let me pay for it when I can?” 
Cummings and Bonner had set type in the same alley in the 777bune 
office, and Bonner liked him. He told Cummings that he would lend 
him enough to buy five shares at $600, and Bonner said: “TI will lock 
them up in my safe and you can pay me for them out of the dividends 
they earn.” In three years they had paid for themselves, and Cum- 
mings took them under his wing. In three years more they were 
worth $5,000 a share. Bonner has helped a score of newspaper men 
in a similar manner.—Philade/phia News. 


To make a paste or mucilage to fasten labels on tin, soften good 
glue in water, then boil it with strong vinegar, and thicken the liquid 
| during boiling with fine wheat flour, so that a paste results. 





THE 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Answer to G. B., Chicago.—Edmund G. Ross, Governor of New 
Mexico, zs a printer by profession, and is its seventy-fifth governor in 
an unbroken line, extending back 290 years to 1595. 

A CORRESPONDENT asks : 
type is, and what is the difference between it and a heliotype, and 
where the former can be obtained. 


Please state in your next what a photo- 


Answer.— A phototype is a print by a lithographic process, from a 
bichromatized gelatine film. There is little material difference between 
the phototype, heliotype, artotype or albertype —in fact they are virtu- 
ally one and the same thing. 


type Company, of Boston, Mass; the phototype by F. Gutekunst, of 


The heliotype is produced by the Helio- 


Philadelphia. 


A PENSACOLA (Florida) correspondent asks: 
inform me, through the columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, what 


Will you please 


a lithotype is, and where the Lithotype Printing Company is located ? 


Answer.—1. The Lithotype print is produced from a photographic 
negative, with the finest of printing inks, by improved processes, some 
of which are claimed to be entirely new. It is also claimed they are 
superior in detail and sharpness to photographs, steel or wood engrav- 


ings. They can be printed upon any flexible surface, and in effect are 
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handled with the utmost care till shoroughly dried. 3. That is entirely 
a matter of opinion, some of the best pressmen in the country prefer- 
ring one, others another make. The truth is the presses of all first- 
class manufacturers have been brought to such perfection that it would 
be unjust to award the palm of superiority to the make of any par- 
ticular firm. Presses are like reaping or sewing machines, each have 
their own advocates, and it is safe to affirm that in point of merit it is 
Both. 


largest printing-firms in this and other cities mix their own inks, while 


six of one and half a dozen of the other. 4. Some of the 


others purchase them already mixed. 


BEFORE PAPER. 


Wood was one of the earliest substances employed on which to 
inscribe names and record events. Stone, brass, lead and copper, were 
also used at an early period, after which the leaves of trees. These 
were superseded by the outer bark of the tree, but this being too coarse 
the inner bark came soon after to be used, that of the lime being 
preferred. This bark was called by the Romans, “der, the Latin word 
for book, and these bark books, that they might be more conveniently 
carried about, were rolled up, and called volumen, hence our word 
volume. The skins of sheep, goats and asses were the next materials 


used, and so nicely were they prepared that long narratives were 





VIEW OF GETTYSBURG, PA., FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY THE IVES’ PROCESS. 


like a photographic print, but are sharper and more brilliant, yet 
having the same delicacy. 2. The offices of the Lithotype Printing 
Company are located at 114 Nassau street, New York, and 329 West- 
minster street, Providence, Rhode Island, and the printing works at 


Gardner, Massachusetts. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Worcester, Mass., writes: Please answer 


the following questions in your July issue: 1. How is gloss work done 
by label printers? 2. With a form, say 15 by 13, would they be liable 
to work more than one at a time, provided tie label was to be in three 
3.1 What do you consider the best press for color 


4- Do large color printers mix their 


or more colors? 
work, both cylinder and job? 
own inks or buy them already mixed ? 


Answer.—There are different methods employed by different firms. 
Probably the safest plan for our correspondent to follow is to buy the 
gloss inks required, already manufactured, and work as per directions. 
2. That depends on circumstances. On a cylinder, a form can be run 

s large as the bed of the press will admit, provided the character and 
quality of the paper warrants. Of course, a great deal depends on the 


feeder and the exactness of the register, while the sheets must be 





inscribed on them with the greatest accuracy. Some of these were 
fifteen feet long, containing fifty and sixty skins, fastened together by 
thongs of the same material. The intestines of certain reptiles were 
also used, for it is a well authenticated fact the poems of Homer were 
written on intestines of serpents in letters of gold. This roll was 120 
feet long, and was deposited in the great library of Constantinople, 
The 


material was parchment —skins smoothed and polished by pumice 


where it was destroyed by fire in the sixth century. next 
stone —to which succeeded vellum, a finer description of parchment, 
made from the skins of very young animals. On this vellum gold and 
silver letters were stamped with hot metal types. Some of these produc- 
tions are very beautiful, requiring much time and labor to prepare and 
complete them, and the more carefully they are examined the more do 
we admire the taste and ingenuity displayed.—Chambers’ Journal. 


PRINTED matter may be copied on any paper of an absorbent 
nature, by dampening the surface with a weak solution of acetate of 
iron, and pressing in an ordinary copying-press. Old writing may also 
be copied on unsized paper if wet with a weak solution of sulphate of 
iron, mixed with a small solution of sugar syrup. 
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SETTING TYPE. 
BY FRANK J. OTTARSON. 
Hark to the click 
Of the types in the stick! 
They fall and they meet with monotonous sound, 
As swiftly the fingers that seize them go round 
To hurry them into the stick 
With a click, click. 


There they are in the stick ! 
What do the types tell the world as they stand ? 
Here it is satire; there eloquenée grand. 
Weak as nothing, when single, combined they command. 
A wonder-power in their click, 
As in order they march into the stick. 


Look again in the stick. 
To the workers of evil they sorrow betide ; | 


The cheat and oppressor in vain try to glide 
Away from the click, but the earth cannot hide 


Them away from the click, click, 


Of the types falling into the stick. 


As they click, click, in the stick, 
Monarchs and tyrants their marshaling dread ; 
They know that to freedom the types have been wed, 
And the visions they see are in color blood red, 

And they shake at the sound of the click. 


Hark, the noise from the stick! 
Guilt flies from the sound in a tremor of fear; 
But guilt cannot hide in the day or the night, 
Though it try every method of hiding or flight, 
From the sound of that terrible click. 


Forever that click, click! 
In the gas that makes the day-shine, or in the sun’s light, 
That stick is forever increasing its might, 
And seeming to say: Here we stand for the right! 
Oppressors, beware of the stick ! 


Those gray-colored types in the stick ! 
States, monarchies, potentates, pashas and kings, 
The painter, the player, the poet who sings, 
Stand in awe of these poor, little, dull, leaden things, 
And the ominous noise of the click. 


But these types in the stick, 
To the just and the true all nations around, 
To the whole of mankind where the virtues abound — 
Most welcome to such is the musical sound 


Of the types with their click. 
—New Vork Clipper. 


THE TYPE-SETTING CONTEST. 


A feature of the day was the type-setting match between Joseph 
McCann and Ira Somers, for $500, which took place in the afternoon 
in the composing-room of the Szzday Star, in the presence of about 
three hundred spectators—delegates of the International Typographical 
Union and representatives of nearly all the city offices. Mr. William 
Foster, of the Philadelphia Zvening Cal/, acted as referee and time- 
keeper, and two men were appointed to empty the sticks of both con- 
testants. The measure was twenty-five ems, the type minion, solid, 
without a paragraph, and the time of the race was three hours. 

At 2.05 o'clock time was called, and the contestants, a trifle 
nervous, started with the word. Bets on McCann were offered, but 
not taken. 

McCann finished the first line about six ems ahead of Somers, who 
three-fourths of the second line, having set the wrong 
the start. McCann 


distributed 


words, and thus falling behind one line at 


gained gradually on his opponent, and was two lines and a half ahead 
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on the first stickful, which he set in 14% minutes, while it took Somers 








16m. Each stickful contained 500 ems. McCann finished his second 
stickful in exactly the same time as the first, thus setting up his first 
1,000 ems in 29m. Somers lost no ground on the second stickful, but 
remained two lines and a half behind. He set his first 1,000 in 
30%m. They then both appeared to shake off what little nervousness 
they felt and picked up the type with more assurance and accuracy. 
As McCann increased his speed, so did Somers, although the latter 
did not quite keep up with McCann, as he lost another line on the 
third stickful. 

At the end of the first hour McCann had set 2,123 ems, which 
beats Arensberg’s record by 60 ems, and, allowing 80 ems more for 
the four paragraphs allowed to the latter, his record was beaten by 18o. 

On the second 1,000 McCann kept creeping ahead, and 3,000 ems 
were set in Ih. 25m. by McCann, and rh. 30m. 20s. by Somers. 
McCann had lost a 
Four 


The men changed cases on the next stickful. 
few seconds on the previous one by shaking his case twice. 
thousand ems were set in th. 53m. 20s. by McCann, and in th. 59m. 
20s. by Somers. During the second hour McCann set 2,110 ems and 
Somers 2,025 ems. ‘The work for the first two hours was: McCann, 
4,233; Somers, 4,025. 

Five thousand ems were set in 2h. 22m. 20s. by McCann and 
2h. 29m. ros. by Somers. 

Six thousand ems were set in 2h. 50m. 20s. by McCann and 
2h. 58m. 30s. by Somers. This left McCann gm. 4os. before his three 
hours were up, and Somers 2m. 30s.—13 lines behind. 

During the nine minutes and forty seconds McCann set up fourteen 
lines more, thus reaching the phenomenal figure of 6,350 ems in three 
hours, which had never been accomplished before, and had heretofore 
been thought impossible. Somers set 6,075 ems, which is no mean 
figure, considering that he is but twenty-two years old, and that this 
was his first public performance. 

When time to stop was called both contestants dropped their sticks 
to allow the proofs to be read. They started on the correction at the 
same time. McCann finished the correction in twelve minutes and 
thirty seconds ; Somers in eleven minutes and thirty seconds. 

As McCann took one minute more to correct his proofs, owing to 
an “out,” which compelled him to overrun and make an extra line, 
one line was deducted off his matter, which still left him thirteen lines 
ahead, or 325 ems. 

Deducting one line for each minute required for correction leaves 
the record for composition and correction in three hours: McCann, 
6,062 %4 ems; Somers, 5,757 14 ems. 

McCann’s ‘‘ motion ”’ is like a flash of lightning. He snatches the 
type out of the case in about the same way that an unsuspecting child 
would touch a red-hot stove. He hardly ever misses a type, except 
when he undertakes to read his copy and set type simultaneously, 
when he will occasionally make a “ false motion,” in placing the type 
in his stick; but even then he takes it out of the case at the first at- 
tempt. If he were to hold his stick more over his case and follow his 
right hand with his left to a certain extent he would undoubtedly set 
Ioo0 ems per hour more. He sets type with his body erect and his 
head motionless. While he does not appear to look at the type, his 
quick eye is constantly ahead of his hand, and he sees at a glance just 
how the type is placed in the case before he gets his finger on it. 

Somers’ “motion” is graceful, but not quite so rapid nor so sure. 
He misses the type occasionally and holds his stick a trifle too high.— 
New York Herald, 

SCHMIERS, WERNER & STEIM, a Leipsic firm of printing-press build- 
ers, have completed a five-color printing-press with flat forms. One with 
curved forms (turtles) or plates has been in use for some time to print 
playing-cards. It was constructed by Koenig & Bauer. The new 
five-color Leipsic press is on the principle of the English two-color 
presses, exhibited by Newsum, Wood & Dyson, of Leeds, England, at 
the Caxton Exhibition, in 1877, and at Paris in 1878. The plates are 
screwed on flat-surfaced segments of a very large cylinder, the inter- 
vening rounded parts serving as ink-tables for distribution ; the skipping 
of the rollers over those parts which are not to be touched is effected in 
the same way as in the Newsum machine, and the printing-cylinder is 
in a similar position.— London Press News. 
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SPECIMENS FOR COMPETITION. 




















EVYANT, Composirork, PHILADELPH 





ORDERS FOR 
FINE 


®WooD ENGRAVING 


MAPS, PLANS, DIAGRAMS, 
Plats, Autographs, fx 








Remittances should be 
made by P.O. Order or 
Draft on Chicago or New 








Tork. ; (G) — 
nr i 119 MONROE STREET, * ~ 


AND 


TELEPHONE 535. 2,4,6 & 8 CUSTOM HOUSE PLACE. 








A. R. ALLExon, Compositor, CHICAGO. 
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BABCOCK “STANDARD” PRESSES. 


These Presses are built from new designs combining strength and durability with 
increased capacity for speed, and embody several new and very important im- 
provements, among them the following : 

NotsgELess GripPeR Motion, with Perrecr Recister. Arr VALVE, for re- 
moving the spring when desired, and invariably restoring it when the press is started. 
l'H& SHIELD, which effectually protects the Piston and Cylinder from paper, tapes, 
etc., that might fall upon them and produce injury. THE Piston can be adjusted 
to the size of the Air-Cylinder, so that the wear of either can be easily compensated, 
his easy, positive and perfect adjustment prevents leaks and vacuums and secures 

venness of wear in the Air-Spring. THe RoLter-BeartnG has the following 
ilvantages: Any single roller may be removed without disturbing the others. All 
of the rollers may be removed and replaced without altering their “set.’”” When 


desired, the form rollers may be released from contact with the distributor and type 
without removing the rollers from their bearings or changing their ‘‘set.’””. Tue Ink 
FounTAIN is set very high, allowing easy access to the forms, and furnishes much 
better distribution than the old style. These presses have Patent Positive Siipe 
Mortron and Patent Back-up MECHANISM, and are equal to any first-class presses 
in the market. 
SIZES AND PRICES OF “STANDARD” PRESSES. 

No. 1, Size bed 19 x 24.......$1,150.00 No. 5, Size bed 29 

2, 1 1,400.00 6, ae 

3 25 . 1,600,00 

45 27x 1,800.00 


$3,200.00 


THE BABCOCK NEW TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
DELIVERS THE SHEETS IN FRONT PRINTED SIDE UP. 


In bringing out a series of Two-Revolution Presses, the BABcocK PRINTING 
Press MANUFACTURING Co. has sought to not only combine the best features known 
n other machines of this class, but also to add a number of valuable improvements 
which greatly increase the durability, usefulness and convenience of these Presses. 
In addition to the general features of the Babcock Drum Cylinders enumerated above, 
the Two-Revolution Presses deliver the sheet in front printed side up, without the 
use of either fly or swinging arms. They also have the new backing-up motion, ena- 


bling the pressman to back up his press while the belt is on the loose pulley and with 

out the aid of either gears or friction—a most valuable improvement. ‘The mechanism 
for raising the cylinder is remarkably simple—an important fact when the tendency 
to wear and lost motion in the joints is considered, and also requiring less power to 
run. These Presses are made very heavy for speed, and in every respect thoroughly 
constructed, 


THE BABCOCK PATENT AIR-SPRING COUNTRY PRESS. 


The best Newspaper and Job Cylinder Press for the price in the market. Size 

f bed 32 x 46 inches, will work a 6-column Quarto Newspaper without “‘ cramping.” 

It is simple, strong, and in every way splendidly constructed. It combines all the 
latest improvements for fast and good work, together with beauty in design and 


solidity in all its parts. With its other qualifications it is capable of a high rate of 
speed; has perfect register, fine distribution, runs easily and almost noiselessly, It 
is adapted to all kinds of work, having Air-Springs and Vibrators on Form Rollers. 
Price, $1,100, Steam Fixtures, $50 extra. 


THE BABCOCK LITHOGRAPHIC PRESS. 


This machine has no superior. It is very heavy, and has many improvements, making it a very easy press to handle. In Register, 
Speed, Distribution of Color and Water, Facility in making Changes, Stillness in Operation, it is ahead of all competitors. 


BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MFG. CO. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GEN’L WESTERN AGENTS. 


115 & 117 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO. 


NEW LONDON, 
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INDEXED MAPS AND GUIDES 


All Ciantidon = the World! 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


| I\ Ranp, McNatiy & Co., Publishers, 


\ Nos. 148-152 Monroe Street, 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DOUGLASS, THOMPSON & CO. 


Merchants in all Requisites 
pertaining to the 


Art-Science of she. ik. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS’ BooxsELLERS, STATIONERS, PUBLISHERS 
AND NEWSDEALERS, 






Nos. 229 & 231 State Street, 


CHICAGO. ‘ J 
Send for Catalogue. ; 4 





GAYTON A. DOUGLASS, 
HENRY G. THOMPSON, 








CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Amberg’s Cabinet Letter Files 
71 & 73 Lake Street, 
| CHICAGO. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








WALKER & BRESNAN, 
PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-5 Williams St., New York City. 
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WM. H. RANNKAY, 
Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition, 


10 AND 12 SEITz BLOCK, 


DETROIT, 





MICH. 


Entrance, 33 Congress St. West. 




















New Specimen Pages 


IN THE 


INLAND PRINTER. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 
- eh 
O’NeEILL & GriswoLp, STORY! 


An original collection of humorous tales, quaint rhymes 


EDITION BOOK BINDERS. and jests pertaining to Printerdom. 


COLLATED AND PUBLISHED BY 


Especial attention given to Country Orders for Case GEO. W. BATEMAN 
Making, Stamped Titles, Stamped Backs, etc. 4 ; 











206 RACE STREET, - CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
PRICE, - - - - $1.50. 


c———Lovers of humor, send for a copy.- 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES, 


Nos. 180 & 182 Monroe StrREET, CHICAGO. 
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PERFORATING AND BOOKBINDING, HENLEY ‘ GOLDEN, 


DONE FOR THE TRADE. PRESSES, TYPE & PRINTING MATE RE AL, 
' REPAIRING A SPECIALTY. 
ic S. McDonaLD & CO., 140-146 monror st., CHICAGO. g2 ANN AND 59 GOLD Sts., NEW YORK. 
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V4 “* Knowledge is of two kinds; we know a subject, ourselves, or we know Ss, 
where we can find information upon it.” 





THE LIBRARY CATALOGUE AND INDEX. 
No Library Numbering One Hundred Volumes 
should be without one. 
€{T is handsomely bound in one volume, half morocco, quarto (634 x 8% inches), 
oe made of the best paper, and will be mailed postpaid to any address on receipt 


of $2.50 by the publishers, Send for descriptive circular. 


SHEPARD & JOHNSTON 


} N, 
140-146 Monroe St., Chicago. , 
40-14 f y 
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THE 


British 4*° Colonial Printer anv Stationer INLAND PRINTER 


++ Booksellers Circular. ++ ssieiaaliaes 


Consists of 16 pages. Illustrated. ENLARGED TO FIFTY-TWO PAGE S 
Every Thursday. Three Dollars per Year. 
AND COVER. 
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$1.50 PER YEAR. —~— 75c. Stx Montus. 
\ Ludgate Circus, - - - LONDON, ENG. fi 
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GEO. E. LLOYD & CO. 
FOLDING MACHINES, 


ELecTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MACHINERY, 
AND 


GENERAL PRINTERS’ MACHINISTS, 


68 West Monroe StT., CHICAGO. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


H. McALLASTER & CO. 

IMPORTERS OF AND JOBBERS IN 

ADVERTISING CARDS, 
FOLDERS, BEVEL EDGE CARDS, 

Nove ties, Scrap Picturgs, FrinGep Goons, &c. 


196 & 198 CLARK St., CHICAGO. 





Illustrated Catalogue sent free to any Address. 
Liberal discount to Printers. 











GEO. WEBBER, 


DEALER IN 


PRINTERS’ WASTE, 


113 W. Lake St., 
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The Trade furnished with Wipers at short notice 
Highest Prices paid for Printers’ and 
Binders’ Cuttings. Offices in the 
city cleared periodically 










by arrangement. 








CHICAGO NEWSPAPER UNION 


NEWSPAPER 
Printinc, Fotpinc & MAILiInG 


Done upon Short Notice, and at Reasonable Prices. 


Newspaper WorK OF ALL KINps A SPECIALTY. 
BGy> Give us a Call.<@a 


271 & 273 FRANKLIN STREET. 






SNIDER & HOOLE, 


BooKBINDERS’ MATERIALS, 


152 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


ror & 103 WALNUT STREET, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





In its Thirtieth Volume. 


Rounps’ “ PRINTERS’ CABINET,’ 
Published by 
S. P. ROUNDS, Jr., & CO., 


191 So. CLARK ST., CHICAGO. 








The oldest Typographical Journal publishe 











Subscription Price, $2.00. 








COFFIN, DEVOE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF 


BON gris 


GOLD, SILVER AND FANCY COLORS. 


Price, from $1.00 to $6.00 per Pound. 


176 RANDOLPH St., CHICAGO. 








PRINTERS ONLY. 


SPECIAL LINE 


OF 


OF DANCE 





TO 





ORDERS 
AND 
Announcement Circulars, 
At GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
Sample set, with price list, sent on receipt of 25c. 
EVANS & DARLING, 


6 Bond STREET, NEW YORK. 





W. B. CONKEY, 







BOOKBINDER. 





PAMPHLETS MY SPECIALTY. 






163 AND 165 DEARBORN STREET, 





CHICAGO. 





























SIOUX GITY 
NEWSPAPER UNION. 


The most Complete Establishment of the kind west 
of the Mississippi River. 
Ready-Prints of the best class of Western 
Newspapers. 

A complete stock of all kinds of Printing Papers, Card 
Board, Envelopes, &c., constantly on hand. 


SIOUX CITY, - - - IOWA. 

















IMPORTANT TO PRINTERS, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL’S 
(Established 1844), 
PATENT @ ROLLER @ Composition 
IS SUPERIOR IN EVERY RESPECT. 
Give it a trial, and you will never want any othe: 


Rollers always ready for use; do not Harden, Shrink 
nor Crack, and seldom require washing. 


Our PATENT COPYABLE PRINTING INK, 
all colors, in pound and half-pound cans. No Ink 
made that is equal to it. Orders solicited. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, 
New York 















CYRUS H. LOUTREL. 
C. FRANK LOUTREL. 





SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
2 Taylor Building, Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 
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‘a unprecedented success is admitted by its contemporaries and patrons to have been achieved by sterling 
It caters to no_clique, advocates no crotchets, nor pursues impracticable theories, but seeks to 


worthily represent the interests of the craft as a whole, to instruct the workman and apprentice, and interest 
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Room 1, 191 South Clark Streei, 
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PERSONAL. 

Mr. Lusk, of the firm of Marder, Luse & Co., has been sum- 
noned home by the alarming illness of his mother. 

WE acknowledge the honor of a call from A. O. Russell, Esq., of 
the well known firm of the Russell & Morgan Printing Company, of 
Cincinnati. 

C. B. COTTRELL, JR., of the firm of C. B. Cottrell & Sons, has 
cen spending the last two weeks in Chicago, in connection with the 
isiness interests of the firm. 

Mr. CHAS. BEEBE, representative of W. H. Parsons & Co., paper 
anufacturers, 66 and 68 Duane street, New York, has been spending 
veral days in Chicago in the interests of his firm. 

A few days ago we received a pleasant call from Mr. W. P. Atkin- 
n, manager /era/d Printing House, Erie, Pennsylvania, who spoke 
rds of kindness and encouragement for THE INLAND PRINTER. We 
ke this opportunity to say that it affords us great pleasure to receive 
ls from our fellow-printers while visiting Chicago. We accord to all 

itors a courteous and hearty welcome. Don’t pass us by. Our 
ottice is centrally located, and we want to make your acquaintance. 





LOCAL. 


THE resignation of Mr. George Swinsere, secretary of Marder, 
L.use & Co., took effect July 1. He is now with Snider & Hoole. 

l'HE Chicago Odserver is the name of a new weekly democratic 
paper, with F. Bradley as publisher. 

HE E. P. Donnell Manufacturing Company lately sold to the 
State of California a bill of goods amounting to $13,000. 

CHICAGO, although only fifty years old, ranks as the eighteenth city 
of the world. Who can tell how it will rank fifty years hence ? 

A. ZrFsE & Cc., electrotypers, 119 Monroe street, are busy send- 
ing out several specimens of calendars for 1886. Some of these are 
beauties. 

(He Youth’s Publishing Company of Chicago has recently been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. Incorporators, Andrew 
McNally, Robert A. Bower and John Reid. 

rut W. O. Tyler Paper Company has been organized, with the 
following named officers and members of the firm: W. O. Tyler, 
president; J. L. Rubel, vice-president and treasurer; IF. P. Tyler, 
secretary. 

Mr. M. J. CARROLL is hard at work on a very interesting subject— 
Reminiscences of Old-time Chicago Printers. We expect to be able, 
in a short time, to present them through the columns of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. 

RK. HOE & Co, have just issued a new and enlarged catalogue of 
printing materials, which is one of the most complete and compre- 
hensive of the kind we have ever seen. Employing printers who have 
not received a copy would do well to write or send for one. 

KEMOVAL.— Owing to an increase of business Mr. C. M. Moore, 
representative of Geo. H. Morrill & Co., printing-ink and varnish 
manufacturers, has removed from 54 and 56 Franklin street, to new 
and commodious quarters, 125 Fifth avenue, in the Dazly News 
building. 

Mrssrs. OSTRANDER & HUKE are about to place their first 
lithographic machine in the establishmeat of Hughes & Johnson, 
255 Kinzie street. They are also finishing a complete electrotype 
outht for Donohue & Henneberry, corner of Congress street and 
Wabash avenue. 

THE appointment of Mr. Frederick H. Marsh, of Ogle county, to 
the office of United States Marshal of the Northern District of Illinois, 
brings to the front an old-time publisher. Mr. Marsh commenced busi- 
ness with his brother in 1869 at Oregon, Illinois, but retired from the 
firm the next year. 

MEssRs. HAMMOND AND GRAY, delegates to the International 
l'ypographical Union from New Orleans, paid a very pleasant visit to 
Chicago on their homeward trip, and were warmly welcomed by a 
number of old-time friends and fellow-craftsmen. Both gentlemen 


expressed themselves delighted with our city, and the only drawback 
complained of was that made by Brother Hammond, on the flavor of 
the rye (?) furnished at Bemis & McEvoy’s brewery, where a fresh 
barrel was tapped in honor of the visitors. 
MARRIED.— On the 8th of June Mr. H. Saunders, a printer, and 
former resident of Chicago, but now of Boston, was united in marriage 
to Miss Kittie Boyd, of this city. Immediately after the ceremony the 
happy couple took their departure for their eastern home, accompanied 
by the well wishes of many friends and acquaintances. 
NEWSPAPER CHANGE.— Mr. Clinton A. Snowden, formerly city 
editor of the Chicago 7zmes, and Mr. Frank Hatton, postmaster gen- 
eral under President Arthur’s administration, have bought the Avening 
Mail. Both are experienced journalists of national reputation, and we 
have no doubt that under their able management the J/a7/ will assume 
a leading pcsition among the newspapers of the West. Rumor has it 
that it will Le run as a Republican organ. 
EARLY CLosinc.—The following agreement entered into between 
the paper manufacturers and dealers of this city explains itself: 
We, the undersigned paper manufacturers and dealers, hereby agree to close our 
respective places of business at 2 o’clock on Saturdays during June, July and 
August :— 
Frienp & Fox Paper Co., 
Brapner, SmitH & Co., Geo. H. Taytor & Co., 
F. P. Evriott & Co., Dwicur Bros. & Co 
Newton & Leorotp Paper Co., W. O. TyLer Papger Co, 
J. W. BurLer Paper Co., Goprrey & CLARK, 
Fircu, Hunt & Co., Puiturpes & Co., 

W. D. Messincer & Co, 


Cuicaco Paper Co., 


THE appointment of Judge Lambert Tree, of this city, as United 
States Minister to Belgium, seems to have given general satisfaction to 
our citizens, irrespective of party bias. He is in the prime of life, 
possesses a princely fortune, a pleasing address, and undoubted ability, 
qualifications, certainly, of no mean order. We sincerely wish him 
success in his new field of labor, and feel satisfied that he will represent 
his country with honor, fidelity and discretion. It may not be out 
of place in this connection to state that his father and the father of the 
writer of this article were both practical printers, and were companions 
and proofreaders together in the government printing-office in Phila- 
delphia, in 1814. 

Ir is a pleasure for us to record the successes of any of our patrons, 
in business or invention, and when both smile on the samé party, it is 
doubly pleasant. Such is the case with Mr, J. P. Ellacott, who recently 
bought out the interest of his partner, Mr. H. R. Lyman, and who for 
the past three years has been engaged in business under the firm name 
of Ellacott & Lyman, manufacturing printers’ supplies. Mr. E. has 
recently moved to new and commodious quarters on the southeast cor 
ner of Madison street and Fifth avenue, where he has now one of the 
best lighted and neatest workshops it has been our fortune to visit for 
some time. His specialties are brass rule, strip borders, leads and slugs 
—for the manufacture of which special machinery has been invented. 
We advise all our readers in need of these supplies to give him a call. 

‘THE compositors of Chicago are considerably exercised over start- 
ling rumors concerning a machine which, it is claimed, will do away 
with the services of typesetters altogether. It is positively stated that 
five of the most prominent newspaper proprietors of the country have 


pooled issues and purchased the invention, which has been in course of 


improvement for a year past, and is now secured by fifty patents. It is 
claimed that a perfect machine will cost but $250; that by means of a 
key-board similar to that of the typewriter, matrices are operated until a 
line of newspaper column is completed, when, by a simple and ingen- 
ious contrivance the line is instantly and perfectly spaced out, but is 
now only in papier-maché indentions — not in type. The papier-mache 
line now enters another part of the machine, where molten type-metal is 
introduced, and a perfect line drops out, type-high, instead of a single 
letter, as in the ordinary type-casting machine. The operation is said to 
be almost as rapid as type-writing, and that one machine will do the 
work of from eight to ten compositors, and even more, when it is con 
sidered that no distribution is required. ‘The lines as cast are arranged 
automatically upon a galley, which, when filled, is proved and read as 
ordinary type, an error or change necessitating the recasting of the line. 
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It will be seen, if what is claimed for the machine is true, that the 
operators do not need to be printers, all the requirements necessary 
being intelligence in reading manuscript, in punctuation, etc., and also 
manual dexterity. The typefounders and their employés will be injured 
almost as much as the compositors by the successful introduction of this 
machine; but it would be useless and foolish in either trade to unneces- 
sarily alarm themselves until actual results have been reached in place 
of the confident assertions of interested parties. Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof. 

TRAVELING UNDER DiFFICULTIES.—Among the many anausing 
incidents connected with the street-car conductors’ strike, now happily 
settled, was the appearance, one morning, of one of our leading type- 
founders on a rickety express wagon, holding a box supposed to con- 
tain a violin, which he guarded with jealous care. The task was an 
onerous one, however, as the continued jolting of the wagon, and the 
attempt to retain his equilibrium and protect the treasure at the same 
time, demanded his constant attention. But all’s well that ends well, 
and after many ups and downs owner and property reached their des- 
tination in safety, though it is safe to affirm that the instrument will be 
returned home by another mode of conveyance than an express wagon. 

Vistt OF MEXICAN JOURNALISTS. — During the past month, our 
city has been honored by the visit of a number of representative jour- 
nalists from Mexico, on a tour of pleasure and observation, who have 
been féted and toasted to their hearts’ content. The following is a 
complete roster of the party: Ireneo Paz, editor and proprietor of 
La Patria, and president of the excursion; representing, also, the 
Mexican Commercial Review and El Municipio Libre. Augustin 
Arroyo de Anda, editor-in-chief of Za Prensa, and secretary of the 
excursion; representing, also, the papers of Chiapas and Guerrero. 
J. Mastella Clarke, editor and proprietor of the Zwo Republics, and 
treasurer of the excursion. Vicente E. Manero, editor-in-chief of the 
(weekly) Prensa Asociada, and vice-president of the excursion. 
A. G. Bianchi, editor of Za Prensa, and historian of the excursion. 
Manuel Cabellero, editor of £7 Partido Liberal. Pedro Zubieta, 
editor and proprieter of Za Voz de Fuarez. J. de la Torre, editor of 
La Prensa, and representing the Periodico Oficial of Michoacan, 
Dr. Gregorio Mendizabal, editor of Z7 Reproductor of Orizava, and 
representing the papers of Vera Cruz. Alberto A. Mendez, editor of 
La Union Zacatecano, and representing the papers of Zacatecas. 
N. Lugo Viiia, editor of 7 Zunes. Luis Barraso, editor of La Prensa. 
Luis Marin, representing the papers of Orizava. Emilio E. Garcia, 
editor of La Gaceta Falisciense. Dr. Abel F. Gonzalez, editor of 
La Voz de Hipocrates. Rafael de Saldajia, editor of La Opinion, and 
representing the papers of Pueblo. 
El Album de la Muger. Antonio Uillalobos, editor of Z/ Soctalista 
and £7 Afonitor. Manuel Gomez Portugal, editor Z/ Jnstructor, 
Aguas Calientes. Alcibiades Gonzalez, editor of 27 Periodico Oficial. 
Auguas Calientes. Miss Amalia Paz, Mrs. Arroyo de Anda, Miss Clara 
Mendizabal, Miss Rosa Paz, Mrs. Mendizabal, Mrs. Castillo Negrete 
de Romero. We earnestly trust the visit may prove of benefit alike to 
Mexico and the United States, and be the means of cementing more 
closely the bonds which should connect the two republics, though 
we are free to confess we take little stock in the gush and froth 
indulged in during their visit, and the prognostications so glibly put 
forth by our local orators as to the immediate results sure to flow from 


their junketing tour. 


SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

AGNEW WE cH, Ada, Ohio, forwards a diploma for Normal Uni- 
versity, which is by far the best specimen of typography received from 
his establishment. 

J. Oscar BuRBANK, plain and ornamental printer, Manchester, 
New Hampshire, sends an attractive calendar, detached, for the last 
six months of 1885. 

THE business card of Ahrens & Sherwood, artistic printers, Garretts- 
ville, Ohio, in colors, is a very creditable production. The design is 
unique, and the effect is pleasing. 

W. H. Bersack, of Washington, Kansas, sends a somewhat preten- 
tious card, and one which shows he is not lacking in design. The 
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Francisco Icaza, editor of | 











tints, however, are far too positive—a prevailing error—and the com- 
position is weak and ineffective. The two lines of pen text for name 
and location are entirely out of character. 

From W. G. Weeks, Delavan, Wisconsin, we acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of several samples of commercial printing, executed by W. Don- 
nell, in which a great deal of taste is displayed. 

CLARK & SMITH, book and job printers, Hartford, Connecticut, send 
their business card, the main lines of which are set in arborette, and 
worked in blue and red. It is a very nicely balanced piece of work. 
The compositor is A. P, McQuaid. 

WE acknowledge the receipt of several advance sheets of Depart- 
ment Titles, in colors, set for the specimen book of the Cincinnati Type 
Foundry, the composition and presswork of which is well nigh perfect, 
and reflect the highest cre@it on the artists who produced them — 
Messrs. Richardson and Blockbaum. 

Messrs. WELLS & RAFTER, Springfield, Massachusetts, send some 
exquisite specimens of embossed reception cards and programmes, the 
designs and execution of which are in keeping with the well earned 
reputation of this firm. They are alike chaste and refined, and we 
hope the apprentices who receive them will use them as models. 

From the office of E. M. Bates, Beverly, Massachusetts, comes an 
assortment of cards, business and otherwise. ‘The firm card, printed in 
drab, black, carmine and gold, is a very creditable piece of rule and 
border work, yet we think with a little careful remodeling the design 
could be made much more effective. Lack of positiveness or special 
feature is its main weakness. ‘The reception card, in blue, gold and 
carmine, is, in our opinion, a much more effective and harmonious pro- 


duction. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

During the past month whatever change has taken place in the 
business outlook has certainly been for the better. ‘Trade is still dull, 
but the feeling prevailing is one of hope; buyer and seller are equally 
cautious; only necessary orders are given, but their very necessity 
insures their safety. The following reports may be relied on as abso- 
lutely correct : 

L. SCHAUPPNER & Co.—Business quiet. 

GARDEN City TypE Founpry.—Business fair for this season of 
the year. 

Gro. H, TayLtor & Co.—Business pretty fair, with some large 
business orders. 

CAMPBELL PRESS AND MANUFACTURING Co.—Business fair, with 
excellent fall prospects. 

A ZEESE & Co.—Business quiet, but not more so than it generally 
is at this time of the year. 

ILLinois Tyre Founpry Co.—Business somewhat quiet. 
prospects for fall trade encouraging. 

Cuicaco PAPER CompaNy.—Business substantially unchanged. 





Think 


Hoping and waiting expresses the situation. 

FarMer, LittieE & Co.—Have the usual midsummer dullness to 
report, yet have a number of small orders on hand. 

HuKkE & OsTRANDER.—Business during the past month has been 
fair. Could do more, but have no reason to complain. 

SNIDER & HooLe.—Trade as brisk as could rationally be ex 
pected for this season of the year. No predictions to make. 

BARNHART Bros. & SPINDLER.—Business somewhat improve:, 
though spasmodic. Receipts larger than for the month of June, 1884. 


R. Hor & Co.—Business fair. 
large presses; otherwise there is little if any change to note from last 


Doing a good trade in the sale of 


report. 
W. O. TyLer & Co.—Outlook for the future very good. 
healthy, because purchasers are buying just what they need and can 


Trade 


pay for. 

F. P. E_tiotr & Co.—Business for June rather quiet, but fully 
equal to that of same month last year. Think an earlier fall trade than 
usual may be expected, but not of a booming character, Customers 
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who have recently been buying from hand to mouth will soon com- 
mence to purchase more freely. 

C. B. Cotrrett & Sons.—A material improvement in business 
since last report, with good indications. Chicago business exception- 
aliy good. 

Business as good as 
Very busy in the 


BLOMGREN Bros,—No reason to complain. 
could be expected, considering the time of year. 
photo-engraving department. 

MARDER, LusE & Co.—No material change from last month. 
Country printers buying nothing but what is absolutely necessary. 
Prospects for fall trade encouraging. 

SHNIEDEWEND & LEE Co.+—Business somewhat improved in cer- 
tain branches. Country buyers still cautious, but look for a healthy 
fall trade. Enlarging their facilities @n their press and electrotype 
workshops. 

H. McALLisTER & Co.—Prospects for fall trade exceedingly en- 
couraging. Christmas orders booming. Stocks must be replenished 
this year. Will publish a large line of calendars and rich holiday 
cards. 

J. W. BuTLerR PAPER Co.—Have had a good trade for the past 
three months. Look forward to a brisk fall trade, with small profits, 
and no advance in prices. Look for a depressed condition of business 
during the vacation season at least. 

JNION TYPE FounpRY.—Trade quiet, but all orders filled have 
been from cautious, reliable parties. Country printers say they have 
been holding back, but acknowledge they must shortly replenish their 
outfits. 
have been received from three offices. 


As an example, in a single western town requests for estimates 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THERE are 72,726 printers, lithographers and stereotypers in the 
United States. 

A NUMBER of female employés of the government printing-office 
have recently been furloughed. 

THE printers of the New Orleans Daily Sfates are on a strike, and 
that office has been declared unfair. 

THERE are one hundred and forty-eight newspapers published in 
Nebraska, south of the Platte River. 

Ir is rumored that Gen. Butler is about to start a newspaper in New 
York in the interests of business men. 

THE New York World now issues a Brooklyn, N. Y., morning 
edition, devoted exclusively to Brooklyn news. 

AGENTSs of the penitentiary printing establishment at Jefferson City, 
Mo., are scouring that state, soliciting jobwork. 

A New HAmpPsHIRE patent medicine firm has this season put out 
13,000,000 circulars. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. 

THE office of the Portland Advertiser has been thoroughly remodeled, 
and is now one of the most conveniently arranged offices in Maine. 

THE compositors of the New York Herald, World, Journal and 
Times have organized the New York Newspaper Base Ball League. 

THERE are thirty-three “patent inside’’ printing-houses in the 
United States, twenty-five of which are located west of Philadelphia. 

THE printers’ scale at Pittsburgh, after some concessions on both 
sides, has been settled satisfactorily, and has gone into effect in all 
union offices. 

Gro. W. CHILDs, proprietor of the Philadelphia Ledger, has been 
made an honorary member of Columbia Typographical Union, No. 101, 
of Washington, D. C. 

The New York Herald was fifty years old on the 6th of May. Its 
first number was issued May 6, 1835, when the population of New 
York City was only 270,000. 

THE proprietors of the Galveston Daily News, which is credited as 
the largest and best paper in Texas, are building an office at Dallas for 
the purpose of printing a newspaper in that city. It is to be built after 
the model of their office in Galveston, which is said to be one of the 
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most convenient printing-houses in the country. Let the good work go 
on; the newspaper is the bulwark of our liberties, and marks the pro- 
gressiveness of our country. 

Mr. W. E. SMART, who has for several years been employed on 
the Washington National Republican as stereotyper, has been appointed 
to a position in the stereotype department of the government printing- 
office. 

THE prevailing style today for all invitation cards and notes, as in 
writing paper and business blanks, is severely simple. Plain white and 
black, without fancy lettering, is the only correct thing. So says the 

aper World. 

THE New York World has celebrated its second anniversary under 
Mr. Joseph Pulitzer as editor and proprietor. When he iook hold of it 
in May, 1883, its circulation was 15,770. On the roth of May, 188s, 
its circulation was 153,213. 

Various changes have recently been made in the location of de- 
The 


room has been moved into the Necord room, and the latter will move 


partments in the government printing-office. supreme court 


into the place made vacant when congress meets. 

Mrs. ANNA OTTENDORFER, late owner of the New York S/aa‘és- 
Zeitung, received from the Empress of Germany an autograph letter 
and a silver decoration, as a recognition of her “ humanitarian works,” 


especially in favor of her countrymen and women in America. 


Avr the recent annual meeting of the New England Associated 
Press, held in Boston, the following officers were elected: President, 
W. W. Clapp; Secretary, R. M. Pulsifer; Executive Committee, W. 
W. Clapp, R. M. Pulsifer, A. P. Moore, J. L. Shipley and S. A. 
Hubbard. 


THERE is considerable stir among the Massachusetts newspapers and 
job printers on account of a new scheme of utilizing convict labor at the 
Concord state prison. It is not only intended to publish a paper there, 
but job printing is being vigorously canvassed, at even below the cost 
of the stock to outside printers. 

SEVERAL papers in Oregon take wheat in payment for subscriptions 
and advertisements, and their prospectus reads about like this: ‘ The 
Star of Empire will be sent to any address for five bushels of No. 1 
We have no use for any other kind. Reading notices 
Come on, noble farmers ; 


winter wheat. 
inserted at the rate of two bushels an inch. 
our bin is nearly empty !” 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS.—At a meeting of Lincoln Typographical 
Union, held June 21, the following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Wm. Sullivan, president; Henry Scholl, vice-president ; John 
McIntosh, secretary-treasurer; F. D. Perrin, corresponding secretary ; 
H. G. Vines, sergeant-at-arms; F. L. Hansworth, C. T. Rewalt, Miss 
Lucy M. White, executive committee. 


C. B. Corrreti. & Sons, New York, country printing-presses, 
medal of first-class; for two-revolution forward delivery printing-press, 
medal of first-class. Campbell Printing-Press & Manufacturing Com 
pany, New York, country printing-press, medal of second-class; two- 
revolution forward delivery press, for book and jobwork, medal of 
second-class.— Mew Orleans Times-Democrat, of May 29, 1885. 


WortTuHy OF EMULATION.—An employing printer in Delavan, Wis- 
consin, under date of July 7, writes: “Inclosed find draft for $1.50, 
for which send ‘THE INLAND PRINTER for one year to Will Donnell, 
Delavan, Wisconsin. He has completed his three years’ apprentice 
ship, and on Monday, July 13, takes the foremanship of this office. 
He has attended to business very diligently, and has become an excel- 
lent printer. He is the first person that ever served a full apprentice- 
ship in Delavan.” 


F. WESEL & Co., 11 Spruce Street, New York, have recently intro- 
duced an important improvement for printers, in their patented adjust- 
able knee-screw composing stick, which they claim makes the stick 
perfectly true, and overcomes the annoyance of bad justification in 
making up. They have also patented the adjustable knee slot compos- 
ing stick, which possesses the additional advantage that it enables the 
compositor to change his stick to half or any other measure without 
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changing the standard or column width. These improvements fill a 
‘‘long felt want,’ and we advise all who feel interested in the same to 
write the manufacturers for a copy of circular just issued, which illus- 
trates its merits. 

THE well known Van Bibber’s “ Rough and Ready” Roller Com- 
position has obtained such enviable prominence in the trade, that the 
firm has found it necessary to inform the craft that it is protected by 
patent, and have announced their intention to prosecute all makers, 
sellers, and users of any article sold under other names which infringes 
their patent. “Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery,” and the 
necessity of such a warning speaks volumes for the goods. 


THE ‘automatic compositor” is about to be put to a practical use 
in six of the largest newspaper offices in the country, and machines are 
now being constructed for that purpose. It is not a typesetting ma- 
chine, but it takes the place of typesetters and typefounders, casting a 
solid line at a time and delivering it rapidly ready to print from. The 
machine costs $500; is very simple; can be operated by an intelligent 
woman at $3 a day, and will do the work of six compositors at $4 a 
I have seen it work, and it looks to me like a solution of 
It is not well adapted to anything but 


day each. 
the problem of cheap printing. 
straight work, though.— 1. A. Croffut. 

FOREIGN, 

IN thirty eight years the number of English daily papers has in- 
creased from fourteen to one hundred and seventy-nine. 

BERLIN punch-cutters and typefounders are just now busy executing 
an order for Siamese types, given by the Siamese government. It is 
the first time such an order has been received in Germany. 

Messks. JOHN Foster & Sons, of Preston, England, have just 
shipped one of their web printing-machines to the proprietors of the 
Sydney Daily Telegraph and Tribune, which is capable of delivering 
13,000 eight-page papers per hour. 

AN Austrian paper manufacturer has succeeded in making Chinese 
paper, or at least a paper possessing the same qualities and color as the 
real Chinese. The Vienna Society of Reproductory Arts is already 
using it largely for its high-class prints. 

THE Journalist says that A. Oakey Hall, formerly editor of the 
New York Leader and afterward mayor of New York, is said to have 
become disgusted with his legal practice at London, and to contem- 
plate starting an American newspaper in that city. 

TENDERS have been called for a seven-story building for the Bris- 
bane (Queensland) Newspaper Company. A piece of land at the corner 
of (Queen street and Edward street has been purchased by the same 
company for $92,009, being at the rate of $2,500 per foot. 

THE latest reports of trade from the leading centers in Australia are 
bad. At Melbourne there were a large number of printers unem- 
ployed, the government office having recently discharged thirty hands. 
At Sydney and at Adelaide there were more workmen than work. 

A NEW way to relieve the dreariness of inactive military life is shown 
by a journal, entitled Ze Lancashire Lad, which is entirely written, 
composed and printed at Quetta, on the Indian frontier, by the officers 
and men of the North Lancashire regiment, now stationed in that desert 
fortress. The literary contents are very creditable and the typography 
excellent. 

A GERMAN school for bookbinders has been started in Gotha. The 
prospectus promises the encouragement of solid and tasteful handiwork, 
and its protection against the many imperfections and dangers of whole- 
sale machine production. A practical binder has undertaken the in- 
struction in the technicalities of the art, and other competent teachers 
will give lessons in drawing, style and ornamentation. 

AN effort is about to be made in German Switzerland to induce local 
printers to replace the German types by Latin characters. The latter 
are already in use to a certain extent, both for periodicals and books; 
but there is still a strong bias in many quarters in favor of the former. 
As an argument in favor of the desired reform, it is mentioned that of 
the four hundred million persons which constitute the population of 
the world only about fifty-five million belong to the German races, and 
that even of these about one-half are perfectly familiar with the Latin 
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characters. A proposition has been made that Swiss printers should 
agree to uniformly adopt the Latin characters, both for books and news- 
papers, from a given date to be mutually agreed upon. 

THE Manchester Codperative Printing Society (Limited), a com- 
pany conducted on genuine coéperative principles, have recently made 
a large extension of their works, and report a continued increase in 
trade. Additional machines have been laid down at a cost of £1,200. 
Arrangements are in progress for the establishment of an agency in 
London. The bonus to workmen will probably be about 3 per cent on 
wages earned (£182 Ios. 6d.). 

A CHOICE specimen of the printer’s art, with the title of “ Le Livre 
de Demain” ( “ Tomorrow’s Book ”’), is at present exciting attention 
in Paris. It is printed on various kinds of paper in different colored 
inks. The contents consist of selections in prose and verse, together 
with a popular account of inks, paper, and the art of typography. A 
marked peculiarity of the book is the endeavor to suit the paper and 
ink, and even the type, to the subject of the selection. The compiler, 
M. de Rochas, contends, for instance, that a love poem printed with 
light ink upon rose-colored paper is likely to make a far deeper im- 
pression than if it were printed with the ordinary black ink on white 
paper. Several poems and short stories are printed in accordance 
with this theory. 


SAW FOR FOOT OR STEAM 
POWER. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ 
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The accompanying engraving represents an improved saw table, 
adapted for foot or steam power, manufactured by C. B. Cottrell & 
Sons, 198 Clark street, Chicago. It is solidly mounted on an iron 
dase, and is built of the best material. It has also tight and loose 
pulleys on its outer end for steam power, parallel and square gauges 


and other improvements. 


THE Stonemetz Paper Folder Company, of Erie, Pa., has com- 
menced action against the Brown Paper Folder Company, of the same 
city, for an infringement of the former's patent. Mr. Brown, whose 
name the objectionable folder bears, was employed by Mr. Stonemetz 
when the latter commenced to manufacture his folders, and the latter 
alleges that Brown’s folder is so nearly a duplicate of his that there is 
nothing original in it, and that it is therefore an infringement. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the stationery and printing 
interests, granted by the United States Patent office, June 30, 1885, is 
specially reported by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American and 
foreign patents, 925 F street, N. W., Washington, D. C.: 
321,183.—Envelope-machine. L. P. Bouvier, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
321,185.—Ink-stand. I. Brooke, Pottstown, Pa. 
320,956.—Paper-holder, C. E, Osgood and L. F. Longmore, Lowell, Mass. 

IssuE OF JUNE 2, 1885. 
R. J. Stuart, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Mechanism for operating. J. T. Hawkins, 


319,431.— Paper-feeding machine. 

319,248.—Printing-machine beds. 
Taunton, Mass. 

319,033.—Printing-press sheet-delivery mechanism. J. T. 
Mass. 


Hawkins, Taunton, 


IssuE OF JUNE g, 1885. 
319,544.—Printers’ Rollers. Machine for stripping. H. Baker, Catskill, N. Y. 
319,460.—Printing-machine sheet-delivery apparatus. C. B. Cottrell, Stoning- 
ton, Conn. . 
319,458.—Printing-press delivery apparatus. C. B, Cottrell. 
319,459.—Printing-presses. Chain and chain-guide for sheet-delivery apparatus for. 
C. B. Cottrell. 
IssuE OF JUNE 23, 1885. 


320,891.—Paper-folding machines. Trimming device for. H. C. Stonemetz, 
Erie, Pa. 
IssuE OF JUNE 30, 1885. 


No patents relating to the printing interest included in issue of June 30. 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tite dead letter office is a monument to the carelessness of the 
American people. The average number of letters received there daily 


is about 15,000. 


A COMPANY to manufacture printing-presses to print on both sides, 
of the paper direct from the type, has been organized at Brockton, Mass., 
with $150,000 capital. 

Ir is estimated there are four hundred travelers, for German firms 
soliciting orders from British houses, for such things as labels for but- 
tons and other gimcrackery. 

THE late William Galignani left something more than $600,000 for 
the erection and endowment of an asylum in Paris for distressed men 
of letters, booksellers, publishers, etc. 

A Goop DRYER FOR PosTER INKs.—Spirits of turpentine, one 
Add a sufficient quantity of ink to thin 
This compound is one of the 


quart ; balsam copaiba, six oz. 
it to a proper consistency for working. 
best that can be used as a dryer; it brightens the inks, and makes them 
work freely.— Press News. 

PAPER barometers were first introduced from Paris, and can be 
made from soaking the paper in a solution of chloride of cobalt. It 
then becomes hygroscopic. If it is now exposed to a current of air, it 
will change from blue to pink, according. as the air becomes moist, re- 
taining the blue as the moisture decreases. 

PAPIER-MACHE matrices for stereotyping are made by moistening 
several sheets of rather stout tissue paper with very thin size, and then 
beating or pressing these sheets down upon the face of the type. The 
paper is kept in contact with the face of the type under pressure while 
the matrix is dried on a steam heated table. 

A PATENT has been issued to Ludevig Piette, of Austria-Hungary, 
for an apparatus for and method of coloring paper in endless rolls, 
which consists in passing the paper through a bath of the coloring fluid, 
so as to thoroughly impregnate the paper, removing the surplus color 
by pressure, and then drying the paper in the usual manner, 


BLOTTING paper, saturated with a solution of oxalic acid and dried, 
will not only absorb the ink of a blot, but will remove the blot itself, if 
the ink does not contain indigo or aniline color. It might be danger- 
ous in removing signatures from important papers, but the trace of the 
writing will remain, and can be made legible by adding ferrocyanide 
of potassium or gallic acid. 


THE Fall Mountain Paper Co. is placing in one of their mills what 
is believed to be the largest paper machine in the country. It is to be 
a Harper Fourdrinier machine over 150 feet long. The drive-rolls are 
54 inches in diameter and over go inches long. This machine is 
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designed for news paper, and makes three sheets at one time. It will 
cost about $20,000, and is a good representative of the enterprise that 
sets it in operation.— Bellows Falls Times. 

THE New Zealand government offers a bonus of £500 for the pro- 
duction of the first 50 tons of printing-paper made by machinery per- 
manently established and working in the colony. This bonus is to be 
paid to the producer who effects the first dona fide sale of the amount 
of printing paper specified. They also offer a bonus of £300 for the 
first 50 tons of good, marketable starch, manufactured in the colony of 
New Zealand. Notice of intention to claim must be given in writing 
to the colonial secretary not later than the 30th of June, and claim 
must be made before December 31, 1885. 

THE Printers’ Register, of London, gives the following recipe for 
making rollers: Five pounds genuine Irish glue, 1% gallon of black 
treacle, % pound India rubber dissolved in alcchol, 1 ounce Venice 
turpentine, 6 ounces glycerine, 2 ounces strong vinegar. Soak glue 
over night and drain in the morning by means of a covered colander 

Add the 
Add glue 
Put in 


Venice turpentine and glycerine; boil six or seven minutes and pour 


for one hour. 
india rubber, and stir until it combines with the treacle. 


Boil treacle and skim for twenty minutes. 


and boil for forty minutes, occasionally stirring the mass. 


‘out. But this process, however, requires great practical experience to 


be successful. 

THE government method of cleaning brass deserves to be generally 
known. 
and one-half part sulphuric acid in a stone jar, and then into water, 


Dip the articles in a mixture of one part common nitric acid 


and rub them with sawdust. 
If the brass is greasy it should first be dipped in a strong solution of 


They at once take on a brilliant color. 


potash and soda in warm water, which so cuts the grease that the acid 
is enabled to act. Rusted steel, it is said, can be cleansed by washing 
with asolution of half an ounce of cyanide of potassium in two ounces 
of water and brushing with paste made of halfan ounce of cyanide of 
potassium, half an ounce of castile soap, an ounce of whiting and 
water enough to make paste.— Pacific Printer. 

AN entirely new kind of bank note, printed in colors instead of the 
black and white of the Bank of England notes, is being prepared for 
issue by the Bank of Scotland. The promise to pay in the body of 
the note is surrounded on two of its sides by a broad ornamental band, 
and on the other two sides by a border in which the value of the note 
is printed a great number of times. On one border the seal and 
counter-seal of King William IT. of Scotland are printed in brown on 
a yellow ground, and between them are the Royal arms on a blue 
ground, On the upper border are the arms of the bank in brown on a 
yellow ground, with the date of the establishment of the bank, 1695. 
The chief novelty of the new note is in its colors, which will of course 
make reproduction by photography impossible, and it is believed will 
prevent forgery. The paper on which the new note is printed is made 
by the same firm that produces the Bank of England note paper. 


THE FRANCES REGISTERING MACHINE CO’S 
REGISTER. 

PRICE, $5. 

INGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


COUNTING TO 10,000. OFFICE OF COMPANY, I94 WASH 


This machine was first brought out about eight months ago, and five 
hundred are nowin use. Put up ina manner applicable to any machine 
imparting motion, especially printing-presses. Inclosed in a dust tight 
nickel case, 3% inches across, 1% inches high, and fitted to lock, 


guaranteeing a perfect register. 
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NEW FOLDING-MACHINE. 


The illustration herewith represents a new style folding-machine, 
which will do a great range of work, in fact, almost any kind of folding 
that is usually done in a bindery or publishing house. Any size, from 
the largest down to the smallest sheets, can be run at a speed limited 
only by the capacity of the feeder. Newspapers, eight or sixteen pages, 
can be run on this machine, and make either three or four folds, with 
three and four fold deliveries. It will fold, paste, and trim a sheet, top, 
bottom and sides, or, pasting and trimming apparatus can be used or not 
at will. These machines can be seen at any of the following offices, to 
whom the manufacturers refer. R. R. Dornelly & Sons, Western 
Rural office, Demokrat office, Rand, McNally & Co,, Methodist Book 
Methodist Book Concern (two machines), Sullivan 


Concern, Chicago. 
Indian- 


& Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Wm. B. Burford, Central Printing Co., 
apolis, Indiana; Evangelical Association, Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Ohio; Review and Herald, Bat- 
tle Creek, Michigan; Pacific Press, Oakland, California; Argonaut, 
San Francisco, California, and many others. They are fully guaranteed 
in every way. 
E. Lloyd & Co., 68-70 west Monroe street, Chicago, who also build all 
the latest and most improved electrotype and stereotype machinery. 


Send for their new catalogue, which is just out. 





PALMER & REY, typefounders, San Francisco, have just completed 
the largest order for type ever cast by any foundry on the Pacific coast. 
it is for the state printing-office, Sacramento, of which Col. J. J. Ayres 
is superintendent, and amounts to over six tons. 
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POINTS ABOUT PAUSES. 
THE ABILITY TO PUNCTUATE AN ART ‘NOT EASILY ACQUIRED. 
Judge Jeffrey, the editor of the Edinburgh Review, prided himself 
upon his ability in punctuating. Lord Cockburn said of him: There 
was no one of his friends of his later acquisition for whom he had 
greater admiration or regard than Lord Macaulay. This judge, of 74, 
revised the proofsheets of Macaulay’s first volumes of the history of 
England with the diligence and minute care of a corrector of the press 
toiling for bread, not merely suggesting changes in the matter and the 
expression, but attending to the very commas and colons —a task which, 


| though humble, would not be useless, because it was one at which long 


practice had made him very skillful; indeed, he used to boast that it was 
one of his peculiar excellencies. On returning a proof to the editor of 


| the Review, he says: 


“JT have myself rectified most of the errors, and have made many 


valuable verbal improvements in a small way. But my great task has 


| been with the punctuation, on which I have, as usual, acquitted myself 


to admiration. And indeed this is the department of literature in 


For further information address the manufacturers, Geo. | which I feel that I most excel, and on which I am therefore most will- 


ing to stake my reputation !” 


Dean Alford flattered himself that he was able to punctuate. “I 


| have some satisfaction in reflecting,’ he says, ‘that in the course of 


editing the Greek text of the New Testament, I believe I have destroyed 
more than a thousand commas which prevented the text being properly 


understood.”” To this Mr. Washington Moon retorted that the great 


enemy to understanding the dean’s sentences was the want of commas. 
—All the Year Round. 














PRINTING-PRESSES AT THE EXPOSITION. 


The New Orleans correspondent of the Chicago 7ridune, under 
date of June 28, writes as follows, regarding the award of the gold 
medal to the Cottrell “front delivery,” two-revolution press : 

‘«‘ There was, perhaps, no portion of the great exposition so interest- 
ing to all classes of people as the machinery department, so lifelike 
were the performances of the various machines, and none more so 
than the printing-presses. They, indeed, seemed to be endowed 
with the power of human discrimination, so perfectly and accurately 
did they do the work required of them. Particularly noticeable 
in this line was the front delivery two-revolution printing-presses, 
and the xew improved air spring country press, both the production 
of the well known manufacturers C. B. Cottrell & Sons, of New 
York and Chicago, and to which the unbiased jurors awarded the 
two first prizes for printing machinery —an honor fairly won, with- 
out the use of elaborate printed matter or profuse advertisements, 
or any means whatever other than the display of the presses in 
charge of a comparatively inexperienced man, but the unequaled man- 
ner in which they did their work and the superb finish of the machines 
were sufficient evidence to the jurors that they deserved the well earned 
prizes. This should forever settle all questions of superiority, and put 
an end for all time to the ridiculous practice of issuing challenges for 
a test, so frequently indulged in by some manufacturers, whose only 
object is to attract attention to their own wares, knowing full well that 
no first-class house can afford to notice the attacks of a concern, the 
reputation of whose goods is not equal to their own. In view of these 
facts the decision of the judges must be accepted as final, and those 
who have come off second best will have very little to gain by making 
light of a victory that was fairly won and well deserved. ‘This is not 
only the decision of the jurors, but also of every unprejudiced person 
who witnessed the working of the different presses in competition. 


A NEW JOB CASE—PERFECTION AT LAST. 


THE MorcAns & WILCOX MANUFACTURING Co., manufacturers of 
printing materials and wood type, at Middletown, New York, have just 
brought out a new job case, which is perfection itself, and meets a posi- 
tive demand of the trade. It is made full size only, and combines two 
cases in one, permitting the laying of caps, small caps, and lower case 
letters in one case, in the usual order, without mixing. It is a great 
economizer of space and expense. In ordering, call for “‘ The Middle- 
town Job Case.” ‘This firm is also making artists’ wood goods, such 
as polished and oiled palettes, in all woods, polished panels, easels, 


etc., etc. 





Gustav W. Seitz, of Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, has invented 
and patented a new and simple bronzing apparatus, by which the bronz- 
ing powder is not used as hitherto usual, but is printed or rolled on the 
wet print by means of a printer’s common composition roller. A roller 
of felt takes the powder from a receptacle and carries it to the com- 
position roller, whereon several polished metal rollers do the work of 
distribution and polishing. There is no dust, and of course no loss of 
powder, nor is the health of the workpeopie injured by it. 





THE editor of a Buffalo newspaper recently asked the subscribers 
to name the ten most important inventions of all time. More than 
eight hundred answers were received, and the ten inventions receiving 
the most votes were: The telegraph, printing-press, steam engine, 
cotton gin, telephone, mariner’s compass, gunpowder, sewing machine, 
telescope and photography. ‘Twenty-one votes were in favor of the 
steamboat, six for paper, two for timepieces, and only one for the ocean 


cable. 
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THE ELDRIDGE PAPER-TESTER. 

The cut below represents a recently invented paper tester, which, 
it is claimed, possesses many special advantages over those now in use, 
among which are that it has no intricate parts to get out of order, regis- 
ters in pounds to the inch of paper, and gives actual results to a fixed 


standard. It gives the strength of the paper either way of the grain. 


A gripper, attached to a spring balance, receives one end of a strip 
of paper, a thumb-screw being used for tightening the grip. The 
other end of the paper is passed around a roller at the other end of the 
tester. A small, toothed wheel, intermeshing with the gears on the roller, 
which holds the paper, is actuated by means of a handle, and by wind- 
ing up on the roller that portion of the paper intermediate to the holding 
When the paper breaks, the exact number of 
pounds of pressure is registered on the scale. The machine is about 
twenty inches long, by six wide, and weighs six pounds. Mr. H. P. 
Eldridge, of 20 Beekman street, New York, is the manufacturer. 
Price, $15. 


device takes the strain. 





TO CORRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 

During the past month we have received several postals unfilled, 
accompanied with the announcement, “State of trade same as last 
month.” Now, as these reports are published for the exclusive benefit 
of the craft, w7thout cost, we think the least the officials receiving the 
cards can do is to fill them up properly before returning. We have no 
time to refer to the “last report,” and in the future all communications 
of this character will be ignored. 
accordingly. 


Secretaries can govern themselves 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 
CORRECTED FROM MONTH TO MONTH. 

Akron.—Stuate of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on (Sunday) morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $12 to $16. Jobwork good, and subs can find work. 

Austin.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, discouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 45 cents; evening, 42% cents; bookwork, 45 cents; job printers, 
Our advice is, stay away from Austin, men loafing now. 


per week, $20. 

Boston.—State of trade, bad ; prospects, none ; composition on morning papers, 

40 to 45 cents; evening, 30 to 39 cents ; bookwork, 38 cents; job printers, per week, 

$15 and upward, Cut-down in book offices has not been settled yet. 

Bradford.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging ; 

morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 28 cents; bookwork 30 cents; job printers, per 
week, $14. No difficulty existing, but the supply is equal to the demand. 

Buffalo.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, uninviting; composition on 

2 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 

Trouble is expected, so all good union men should stay away, for 


Keep away. 


composition on 


morning papers, 
per week, $15. 
the present. 

Cambridgeport.— State of trade, good; prospects, encouraging; bookwork, 
40 and 42 cents ; job printers, per week, $16 to $18. No difficulty, but plenty of help 
at present. 

Chicago.— State of trade, duller than ever; prospects, gloomy ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 37 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $18. No difficulty existing, but our advice to printers in quest of em- 
ployment is, stay where you are, 

Cincinnati.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. No difficulty. 

Cleveland.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, fair; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 35 cents; evening 33% cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, $12 
to $15. No inducements to come here can be offered, although there is a fair 
amount of work to bedone, There are plenty of hands to do it. There is no existing 
difficulty, though compositors employed on city directory asked advance from 35 to 
40 cents, on account of lean nature of the work, which was refused, whereupon they 
quit work, and their places were soon filled. 

Council Bluffs.—State of trade, dull; prospects, a little better; composition on 
morning papers, 33 cents; evening, 27 cents; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per 
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week, $14 tv $17. There are more printers here now than there is work for. About 
half of those who come through this city get a day or two’s work, the rest get 
nothing. 

Dayton.—State of trade, fair; prospects, not very flattering; composition on 
morning papers, bookwork, 32 to 35 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. No difficulty, 
but printers enough here already to fill all demands. 


Denver.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, same ; composition on morning 
papers, 45 cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. 
The market for printers in this city is overstocked. 

Des Moines.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents; evening, 25 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 
$12 to $15. The Leader office is barred. 

Detroit.—State of trade, fair to good; prospects, encouraging ; composition 


papers, 35 cents; evening, 32 cents; bookwork, 32 cents; job 


No difficulty, but plenty of men here already. 


on 
printers, per week, $14. 


morning 


Dubuque.—State of trade, very good ; prospects, encouraging ; composition on 


~--morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 2614 cents ; bookwork, 261% cents ; job printers, 


per week, $12. No difficulty existing, but pretty well supplied with subs. 

Elmira.—State of trade, good ; prospects, fair ; composition on morning papers, 
30 cents; evening, 30 cents; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $12. There 
are a number of men already here who have to be satisfied with one or two days’ 
work per week. 

Evansville.—State of trade, very dull ; prospects, poor ; composition on morn- 
ing papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, 
giz, Give Evansville a wide berth, 

Galveston.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
job printers, per week, $18 





papers, 4o cents ; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 4o cents ; 


to $20. 
Grand Rapids.—State of trade, at a standstill; prospects, good ; composition 
evening, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $13. 


on morning papers, 30 cents; 
At our last meeting 7he Eagle office was taken 


Plenty of printers here at present. 
into the union. 
Hartford.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, not good; composition on 


bookwork, 35 cents ; job printers, per 





morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; 


week, $15 to $18. Quite a number of printers in this city will be idle till fall. 
Helena.—State of trade, fair; prospects, flattering ; composition on morning 

papers, 45 cents; evening, 40 cents ; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 

Montana is well supplied with printers. Our territory is apparently supporting 


$21. 
Blanket sheets filled with stereotype 


all the newspapers that possibly could live. 
plates are injuring our trades people 
Indianapolis.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
per week, $15. 
Jacksonville, Fla.— State of trade, very dull; prospects, poor ; composition 
evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, 


on morning papers, 39 cents ; 
Stay away till fall. Non-union men not wanted. 


per week, $15 
Joliet.—State of trade, fair ; prospects, not very bright ; composition on morning 


papers, 30 cents ; evening, 27 cents ; bookwork, 27 cents; job printers, per week, 





$i2 to $15. 
Knoxville.—State of trade, rather dull; prospects, favorable ; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per 


week, $14. Not an opportune time to come, as transient printers are numerous here. 


La Fayette.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 


papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, 


$i. 

Leadville.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 50 cents; job printers, per weck, 
$26. Plenty of printers already here to supply the demand. 


Leavenworth.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor ; composition on morning 


papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers per week, $15 


to $18. 

Lincoln.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 
papers, 33 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; job printers, per week, $15. 
Business is generally good, jobbing especially. 

Little Rock.—State of trade, dull at present ; prospects, encouraging ; com- 
position on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; job printers, per week, $16. 
Would advise printers to stay away at present, 

Lockport.—State of trade, fair; prospects, rather dubious ; composition on 
evening papers, 26 cents ; bookwork, 26 cents ; job printers, per week, $12. 

London, Ont.—State of trade, good; prospects, favorable ; composition on 
morning papers, 28 cents; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 25 cents ; job printers, per 
week, $9 to $12. 

Louisville.—State of trade, very fair; prospects, improving ; composition on 
morning papers, 40 cents; evening, 37 cents; bookwork, 4o cents; job printers, per 
week, $18. Seemingly the 


trade is supplied, but all who come will be dealt with fairly. 


Union printers will not be turned away with good cheer, 


Memphis.—State of trade, poor; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
pavers, 45 cents; evening, 38 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, per week, 
$18. Keep away, 

Milwaukee.—State of trade, fair to good; prospects, middling ; composition 
on morning papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, 
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per week, $14 to $18. Sixteen compositors were laid off on directory this week. 
They are leaving. 

Minneapolis.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
Papers, 38 cents ; evening, 33 cznts; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$16. After the fourth of July business men expect the usual two months’ dullness, 
and it will affect the printing business, of course. 


Mobile.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, extremely poor ; composition on 
morning papers, 42 cents, evening, 49 cents ; bookwork, qo cents ; job printers, per 
week, $20. Keep away. Supply more than demand. 

Montreal.—State of trade, dull; prospects, poor; composition on morning 
papers, 32 cents; evening, 28 cents; bookwork, 28 cents; job printers, per 
week, $10. 

New Haven.— State of trade, very fair; prospects, not very bright ; composi- 
tion on morning pipers, 35 ceats; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job 
printers, per week, $16 to $18. All the men already here who are needed. The three 
morning papers are non-union, and are closed. 

Philadelphia.—State of trade, dull; prospects, not encouraging ; composition 
on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 40 cents; bookwork, 40 cents; job printers, 
per week, $16. Stay away; rat offices are as numerous as union offices in 
Philadelphia. 

Pittsburgh.—State of trade, dull; prospects, better; composition on morning 
papers, 40 cents; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 
$15. This city is crowded with subs, and work is scarce. The scale, after a few con- 
cessions on both sides, has been adopted. 

Portland, Or.—State of trade, dull; prospects, no improvement ; composition 
on morning papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 cents; bookwork, 45 cents ; job printers, 
per week, $21. Supply of printers exceeds demand. 

Quebec.— State of trade, fair; prospects, not encouraging; composition on 
morning papers, 30 cents; evening, 25 cents; wages, per weck, $7 and upward. 
Enough of printers here to fill all demands. 

Sacramento.— State of trade, no improvement; prospects, poor for the 
summer; composition on morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; bookwork, 
45 cents ; job printers, per week, $21. Keep away. 

Salt Lake.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 50 cents; evening, 45 and 50 cents; job printers, per week, $18 to $20. 
Plenty of printers here at present. 

San Antonio.—State of trade, ordinary ; prospects, improving ; composition 
on morning papers, 49 cents ; evening, 35 cents ; job printers, per week, $18 to $25. 
Keep away just now. Offices are buying new material, and will inform compositors 
when there is a chance. 

South Bend.—State of trade, fair; prospects, on the improve; composition 
5 cents; bookwork, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12. 





on evening papers, 
Everything going on smoothly. 

Springfield, I1l.—State of trade, very dull; prospects, correspondingly poor ; 
composition on morning papers, 33% cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents ; 
Please stay away from here, and we will announce any 


job printers, per week, $15. 
We have some difficulties of long standing and we are 


improvement in business. 
now endeavoring to remedy them, 

St. Joseph, Mo.—State of trade, fair; prospects, good-; composition on morn- 
bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per 
The Avening News which 


ing papers, 32 cents ; evening, 27% cents ; 
week, $15. Good, sober men usually find work here. 
still refuses to pay fair wages is being boycotted. 

St. Louis.— State of trade, dull; prospects, no improvement till September ; 
composition on morning papers, 40 cents ; evening, 35 cents; bookwork, 49 cents, 
job printers, per week, $18. Accept rural situations during the summer, unless will - 
ing to risk your chance in an overcrowded city, for while the daily paper offices are 
open to all who have cards, there is really no inducement here at present. 
composition on morning 


St, Paul.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; 


papers, 38 cents; evening, 35 cents ; bookwork, 35 cents; job printers, per week, 


Do not com: to th: Northwest, as we are crowded. Vhe summer tourist is 


$r5. 
with us and subs are plenty. 
Syracuse.—State of trade, good; prospects, good; composition on morning 


papers, 30 cents; evening, 28 cents; job printers, per week, $13. At a special 
meeting of the union, on the 21st ult., the constitution was revised. 
It was agreed to pay $50 for the burial of all 


No difficulty, but plenty of 


No material 
changes were made in the same. 
printers in good standing for the period of six months. 
printers here already. 

Tacoma, W. T.—State of trade, dull; prospects, unfavorable ; composition on 
morning papers, 50 cents ; evening, 45 cents ; job printers, per week, $20. 

Terre Haute.—State of trade, fair; prospects, fair; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; job printers, per week, $12. 

Topeka.— State of trade, dull; prospects, no improvement before September ; 
composition on morning papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents; job and book printers, 
$15 per week. Weare still boycotting the Commonwealth office. 

Troy.—State of trade, fair; prospects, no chance of immediate, improvement ; 
composition on morning papers, 37% cents; evening, 32 cents; book and job 
printers, $16 per week. We are battling with the plate system, but expect to win. 
We have plenty of local subs for all the work there is to do. 

Washington.—State of trade, slight improvement ; prospects, fair ; composition 
on morning and evening papers and bookwork, 40 cents ; job printers, 30 cents per 


hour, Avoid this city until congress meets, 
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Wheeling.—State of trade, not very good; prospects, not bright ; composition 
on morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 30 cents ; bookwork, 33% cents ; job printers, 
per week, $15. 

Wilkesbarre.—State of trade, fair; prospects, bright ; composition on morning 
papers, 30 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 30 cents; job printers, per week, $14 
to $15. Keep away at present, as we have an overflow of subs. 

Wilmington, Del.—State of trade, very poor; prospects, poor ; composition on 
morning papers, 35 cents ; evening, 25 cents ; bookwork, 20 and 25 cents; job printers, 
per week, $10 to $12. Give us a wide berth,"as the 77mes has suspended, leaving us 
only one paper in the union. 





BBREVIATED LONGHAND. By Wallace Ritchie. A complete 
system of note-taking without ambiguous signs. Every ambitious printer should 
own the book, and qualify himself for reperting in a few hours. Mailed for 25 cents. 
Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, Chicago, III. 
OR SALE.—An established job office with a paying run of work, 
in a growing town of 6,000, in Nebraska. Office is complete, with steam 
power; material well selected and in splendid condition. Price given on application. 
Correspondence solicited only from those who have money, and mean _ business. 
Good reasons for selling. A good opening for a good printer. Address BARGAIN, 
care of Marder, Luse & Co., Nos. 139-141 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 





OB OFFICE FOR SALE.—A good opportunity for one or two 
@) parties to step into a long established business. Office cost over $8,000. Will 
sell for $4,500 if sale can be made before October. Failing health and a desire to 
change climate cause for selling. Office is complete for job and newspaper work. 
Has large and good fonts of nonpareil, brevier and long primer body letter; 200 fonts 
job type; cabinets, stands, cuts, rules, furniture, etc. ; 2 quarto Peerless jobbers ; 
1 Cottrell pony cylinder; 1 Potter cylinder, 24 by 363 paper cutter; card cutter, 
etc. ; safe, engine and boiler ; heated by steam ; sublet part of building, which gives 
rent free with a profit. Business paid over $4,000 profit each year for the past two 
years. City has over 100,000 inhabitants. Address communications to THE INLAND 
PRINTER, Chicago. 
| ag 25 CTS.—* JUST WHAT WAS N 

free. The ‘‘ Printer’s Ready Reckoner,”’ 

ascertaining the cost of stock used on small jobs ; 
cost per pound ream, and quire. Will save its cost in one week. 
549 Pearl street, New York City. 


UGGESTIONS IN PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALIZA- 
TION. This little work is by a practical printer and writer, and is the only 
comprehensive treatise published. Every printer will find its contents of great 
value. Mailed for 25 cents. Agent wanted in each large office. J. B. HULING, 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDED.”—MAILED 
compiled by a job printer. For 
giving the weight of ream and 
H. G. BISHOP, 


ANTED.—A writer of ability, and one thoroughly qualified to 

take the editorial management of a weekly newspaper, about to be established 
in one of the most prosperous towns in Michigan.—For particulars, apply to A. C, 
Cameron, INLAND PRINTER, Chicago. 
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VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO. 


TYPE AND BORDERS, 


Presses and Materials. 


WOOD TYPE, CABINETS, STANDS, ETC. 


TURKEY BOXWOOD AND OTHER ENGRAVERS’ MATERIALS 
AND WOODS. 


PRINTERS’ “STRONG SLAT” CASES. 
(TRADE MARK.) 


110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


Factory: Paterson, N. J. N.B.—Macuinists’ Pattern LETTERS. 





Tuomas Fox, Pres’t & Treas. Gero. N. Frienn, Vice-Pres’t. 
Gro, B. Fox, Secretary. 


Friend & Fox Paper Co. 


BOOK, COVER, NEWS, WRAPPING 
ROOFING AND CARPET FELT. 
LOCKLAND, OHIO, AND CHICAGO. 


153 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


’ 


Lockland Mills, Crescent Mills, Rialto Milis. 





—— THE—— 


Cincinnati Type Foundry, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LYPE, PRESSES, 


AND Printers’ Toots or ALL KINps. 


ALL GOODS FIRST-CLASS, AND AT PRICES 
TO SUIT THE TIMES, 


Send for Specimens and Special Prices. CHAS. WELLS, Treas. 


201 VINE ST., CINCINNATI, 0. 





—_== SUPERIOR == 


PRINTING INKS, 


MADE BY 


Tue Utimann & Puitpotr Mrc. Co. 
Nos. 56 and 58 Merwin, Corner of West Street 
CLEVELAND, O. 


For SALE BY 
GUSTAV HINSTORFF, 48 Dearborn St., Chicago, Iil. 
ST. LOUIS TYPE FOUNDRY, Third and Vine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
KANSAS CITY PAPER CO., 420 West Fifth St., Kansas City, Mo. 
ROBERT ROWELL, Third Ave. and Market St., Louisville, Ky 
H. B. PARKER, Cass and Congress Sts., Detroit, Mich. 
CLEVELAND PAPER CO., 128 St, Clair St., Cleveland, O, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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For sale by all first-class dealers in Printing 
Material everywhere. 
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} Rk. Hoe & Co. 
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Shaving 
Machine. 
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This is the most con- 
venient and accurate 
machine of its kind, and 
is used for truing up the 
plates before they are 
used on the press. Per- 
fect accuracy is gained 
and much time saved in 
making ready after 
plates are put on the 
press. All plates are 
shaved to exact thick- 
ness by means of a dial 
wheel and screw. 


k. Hoe & Co. 
Routing 


Machine. 


This machine is used for cutting 
out blank spaces in plates by means 
of rotating steel cutters as shown 
in cut. It is solidly mounted on an + 
iron base. Power is communicated / 
to the upright shaft and thence by | @ 
pulleys and belts to the steel cutters. & 
A spring rest prevents the tool = 
from touching the plate till pressed 
down by the operator. The stand 
contains shelves for tools, etc. 


k. HOE & GO., 504 Grim Street, N.Y. 


199-201 VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO, TUDOR ST., LONDON, £. C.,. ENGLAND. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 
NO FLY OR DELIVERY CYLINDER BEHIND 
TO MAKE. BED INCONVENIENT 
TO GET AT. 


FEEDER CAN TRIP THE IMPRESSION AT WILL. 


_ 


UNEQUALED DISTRIBUTION. 


306 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


~ 


HIGHEST SPEED. 





CAMPBELL TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS. 


ack as on all other Two-Revolution Presses.2ua 


Every TooruH on CampBELL Two-ReEvo.uTiIon Press Bep Rack Is A SEPARATE STEEL PIn. 





UNYIELDING IMPRESSION. 
CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS AND MANUFACTURING CO., 
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New York Office, 160 Witham Street. 
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PERFECT REGISTER. 





